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EVACUATION DAY—HOISTING THE STARS AND STRIPES AT THE OLD FORT, CENTRAL PARK 
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THE WEEK. 
D. Izaak Walton (* Gentle Angle died—1683 
Oliver Cromwell made Lord Protector-—1633. 
7. Sam Rogers, poet, died—1855 
s —Slavery in the United States officially abolished—13é62. 
; Eng nents in Tennessee—1S62 
s SS Caro 1 secedes— 1860. 
Shermap enters Savannah—1&864 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once A Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, OncE a WegK Building, No. 
23 Wes Street, York, when the complaint will be 

rrough investigated is can be readily done by sendin: a 

trac thro t - ‘e. The number of the paper and 
he iber vt ver should be given. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
| ify the Publisher when changing their 
» state the number on wrapper, and the 
~ This will insure prompt delivery 
their address will please remember that 
dependent upon the distance from New 
I which they notify this office of their 
hange of address, until they receive the paper at the new one 


When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber on the wrapper. 



















Re ‘es should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order 1eck Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
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P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York 
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Subscribers wi lease take noti ce that one to three weeks must 


t upon the distance from New York 

rom the date on which they become possessed of first number of 

itil they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
us. A subseriber’s name is forwarded to the branch 
to the head office in New York. At the head office it 


ad, and then duly mailed 


necessarily elapse lependen 








NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 

‘0 Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 

ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. —Post- 
age stamps sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. ‘ 


should be 


SHIPBUILDING, COMMERCE AND 
DEFENSE. 
4 bas pleasant task of reminding ourselves and others 


ur national greatness may profitably be neg- 


lected, for a brief interval, while we take an inventory 
of some of our more serious shortcomings. 

In point of internal development—in railroads, 
mines, farms, workshops, domestic commerce, etc.— 


our condition is eminently satisfactory. This develop- 


ment is probably as rapid as it ought to be, if it is to be 
permanent and substantial. Our national and State 
legislation has made it a special point to help and en- 
suurage domestic upbuilding. Our people have co- 
operated, and we have been, in this respect, a model 
st ty t-home nation 
But perhaps we have been neglecting the very im- 
portant affair of our standing among the other nations 
of the civilized world. Our navy and coast defenses are 
very insignificant for a country of sixty millions. We 
have no ships to speak of flying the American flag in the 
ommerce of the high seas. In view of the two recent 
ses of foreign complications—with Italy and with 
Ch no loyal American can claim that we are re- 
spected: at all events, not in any just proportion to the 
size of us. Speaking of the situation Mr. CHARLEs H. 
CRAMP, the Philadelphia shipbuilder, says in an article 
in the November Forum 
‘In my judgment our energy and enterprise during 
the last twenty-five years have exhausted all the large 
chances of fortune within the boundaries of the United 
States. Our existing industries of every description 


represent an enormous volume of local ‘ plant’ and pro- 
ductive organizations quite up to our local requirements 
for some time: hence it is ne« essary to seek outlets for 

inevitable surplus of product, and, in default of such 
itlet, there must be a plethora of production, which is 
result in stagnation, or, in other words, na- 


For this there can be but one prevent- 


ind to 
tional apoplexy. 
‘of which is said on traditional author- 


Ive, an ounce 


ity to be worth a pound of cure, and that is in the 


market outlets. 


development and retention of external 

It is my opinion that we can never secure these until 

ve un ourselves command the avenues to them. Com- 
erce has its strategy no less than war. In war, strat- 

egy depends on lines of operation and communication, 


ONCE A WEEK. 


At this time we possess neither, for either commerce or 
war. Our great rival (England) controls both in every 


sense of the word. To-day we could not even defend 


our own coasts against her obsolete ironclads in war, 
and we cannot control our own foreign Commerce as 
against the poorest and least seaworthy of her myriad 
of * ocean tramps.’ If, for any reason, she were to with- 
draw from our trade the magnificent vessels which, by 


our transatlantic 





virtue of our acquiescence, do all 
fetching and carrying for us, our peerless nation of 
sixty odd millions would be laid helpless under an em- 
bargo compared to which that of JEFFERSON’s adminis- 
tration would be but a mere trifle of annoyance. It has 
seemed strange to me that so little attention is paid to 
this fact. What would our political independence be 
worth, if circumstances, likely to occur at any moment, 
should visit upon us the consequences of our commercial 
servitude to England?” 

Mr. CRAMP points out that since the beginning of the 
period of the metal ship—the last thirty-five years—the 
world has witnessed the production of the British steam 
fleet, commercial and warlike, and therewith 
pansion of British wealth 
dimensions which fairly baffle the comprehension, At 
this moment, with few unimportant and struggling ex- 
ceptions, British steamers carry the freight and pas- 
sengers of every land, and British hover 
about every habitable coast, protecting their commerce 
where it has a foothold, and promoting its growth in 


the ex- 


commerce, and power to 


men-of-war 


new places. 


As showing how feebly we compete with Great 
Britain on the ocean, this well-informed 
certained that, from 1870 to 1882, the total steam output 


of American shipyards for the foreign trade was 100,576 


writer has as- 


tons register, embracing 41 ships, or a mean tonnage 
of 2,453 per vessel; while the steam output of British 
yards in the same period was 2,091,023 tons, embracing 
714 vessels, averaging about 2,928 tons each. To state 
the proportion in another form, the English built over 
seventeen ships to our one, and nearly twenty-one tons 
to our one, between 1870 and 1882. 

During the greater part of the period from the in- 
troduction of the iron and steel vessel until 1880, there 
was but feeble effort to revive shipbuilding in this coun- 
try. All our energies of capital and enterprise were 
directed to the extension of railways in every direction, 
to the repair of the war-ravage in the South, to the set- 
tlement of the vast Territories of the West—in a word, 
to purely domestic development ; pending which, En- 
gland was, by common consent, left to enjoy her ocean 
monopoly. In 1870 a spasmodic effort was made to es- 
tablish a transatlantic line of American steamers, and 
the firm of WILLIAM CRAMP & Sons built four ships for 
that purpose. At that date those ships were not sur- 
passed in speed or accommodation by any foreign ves- 
sel; but their advent was at once met by the English 
with new constructions, larger, costlier, and, of course, 
more attractive ; and the British Government extended 
powerful aid to their builders and owners, through their 
Post-Office Department, by lucrative mail-contracts, 
and, later, through their admiralty by an advantageous 
‘* Naval Reserve ” 
public aid or countenance whatever. The result was in- 
WILLIAM CRAMP & Sons’ enterprise had to 
It is worth remarking that the four vessels 
1871-72—the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
are the property of the Interna- 


policy, while our vessels received no 


evitable. 
succumb, 
they built in 
Pennsylvania 
tional Navigation Company, and, though nearly twenty 
years old, have been found worth rejuvenating to the 
extent of substituting modern triple-expansion engines 
size and 


now 


for the compound engines of their day. In 
speed they have, of course, been totally eclipsed by the 
enormous constructions of later years, such as the City 
of Paris, City of New York, Majestic, Prince Bismarck 
but, as samples of the state of the 
CRAMP’S shipyard 


and other vessels ; 
shipbuilding art as practiced in 
twenty years ago, the writer of the able 
does not hesitate to refer to them with pride. It is 
proper to remark that this attempt to establish an 
American line was made by the American Steamship 
Company, and never received encouragement from the 
The Steamship Company could not con- 


Forum paper 





Government. 
tend against the British Government. 

It is some, though very slight, encouragement to 
pass from this to the beginning of the present shipbuild- 
ing period for the navy. When the Government ap- 
peared in the market, and the indications were that the 
rehabilitation of the navy would be carried out liberally 
and steadily, the promptly. 
Without going into details, it may be said that the work 
of rebuilding the navy has been in progress eight years, 
the first contracts having been awarded in July, 1883. 
During that period, eight cruisers of from 4,000 to 5,000 
tons, four gunboats of from 800 to 1,700 tons, a dispatch 
vessel, and a dynamite vessel, have been completed and 
four double-turreted monitors have 


shipbuilders responded 


put in commission ; 
been finished in hull and machinery, and are receiving 
their armor and armament ; while there are under con- 
tract. in various stages, three battle-ships of about 
11.000 tons monitor, 
mored cruiser of 8,300 tons, two protected cruisers of 
another of 5,500 tons, a 


each, one coast-defense one ar- 


harbor- 


7.500 tons and 
defense ram of 2,650 tons, three small cruisers of 2,000 


each 


: ————————— 
poner c 7 ort 
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tons each, two gunboats of 1,000 tons each, and a prac- 
tice vessel for the Naval Academy, besides machinery 
for two armored ships, the hulls of which are building 
in the navy-yards of New York and Norfolk. The ag- 
gregate displacement of the vessels completed and in 
commission is 40,000 tons in round figures, exclusive of 
the monitors ; and that of those under contract is about 
73,500 tons. Therefore, up to this time, the Govern- 
ment has in eight vears patronized the shipbuilding in- 
dustry to the extent of about 113,500 tons. That this 
work has stimulated and encouraged the hitherto lan- 
guishing industry is quite true. 

It has at different times been proposed in Congress 
to build up our foreign trade by the simple expedient 
of *‘ free ships.” A certain faction contended that noth- 
ing was required beyond a simple repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, to permit the free iraportation and registry of 
foreign-built vessels ; and bills. to that effect have been 
introduced, and in many cases. discussed, in nearly every 
Congress since 1870. In opposition to the ‘free ships’ 
scheme, it will suffice to reply that whatever increase in 
American might from it, 
gained at the expense of the destruction of American 


tonnage accrue would be 


shipbuilding. That may be set down as an axiom to be 
observed as a necessary factor in every discussion of the 
The shipbuilding industry in Great Britian 
has been developed to such enormous proportions, and 


subject. 


the facilities of construction enlarged to such a scale, 
that our own comparatively few and feeble shipyards 
would be instantly overwhelmed in the competition, 
to them to 

American 


the moment our market was thrown open 


unload their old and worn-out wares on 
‘* bargain-hunters.” 

This fact is now so well understood that Mr. CRamp 
thinks there is no hazard in saying that a large majority 
of the best minds of all parties are convinced that the 
experiment of trying to augment our merchant marine 
by a policy calculated to destroy our shipbuilding in- 
dustry would not be conducive to the general public 
interests, 

The ocean steamship subsidy bill passed at the close 
of the last session of Congress provides a scale of com- 
pensation for carrying United States mails, as follows: 


Per Mile 


Vessels of 8,000 tons, 20 knots speed.. $4.00 
“ ** 5,000 16 - “ 7 F 2.00 
i “ia * 14 23 se bene odeevee 1.00 
nad "ia ** 12 26: we Sees wna abe 0.66 


Vessels of the first, second and third classes must be 
of iron or steel, and must be subject to inspection and 
approval by the Navy Department for conversion into 
auxiliary cruisers, or for other warlike purposes, if nec- 
Vessels of the fourth class may be of metal or 
wooden but all must rate A.1 in their 
classes to be entitled to the benefits of the act. The 
sum of eight hundred thousand dollars was voted in the 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill for the current year to 
carry the provisions of this act into effect. 

In order that sonie idea of the possible effect of this 
act may be formed, Mr. CRAMP explains that a ship 
capable of fulfilling the requirements under Class 1 
would cost at least two million dollars, 
would, under the most favorable circumstances, be capa- 


essary. 


construction ; 


Such a ship 


ble of earning about a hundred thousand dollars a year 
for carrying the transatlantic mails under the provisions 
of this act. She would have to compete with vessels of 
similar class plying under foreign flags. 

The two British lines carrying mails to the United 
States receive for that service upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds per annum in addition to the ** cruiser 
money ” of twenty shillings per ton paid to steamships 
enrolled in the British Naval Reserve. These ships also 
receive annually a large sum from the United States for 
seu-postage. 

The French line is heavily subsidized by its Govern- 
ment; and Germany indirectly subsidizes her lines. All 
these earn large sums as sea-postage from the United 
States Post-Office Department. 

It will be seen that British vessels capable of classi- 
fication in the first class, as provided by this act, al- 
ready receive a greater ‘‘ subsidy” than is offered to 
American ships of equal rate and performance. 

Mr. CRAMP’sS contention, throughout his very able 
paper, is that the true and main reliance of a flourishing 
and important shipbuilding industry in the United 
States must be upon a regular and liberal demand for 
ships, created by an extensive and growing foreign 
trade in American bottoms; and that, in order to in- 
augurate such a condition of affairs, some step or steps 
must be taken to place the business of owning and 
operating commercial steamships on an equal footing 
with other nations. 

‘I have only to add,” says Mr. Cramp, ‘that we 
have done nothing as yet to lift this yoke” (of English 
commercial supremacy) ‘‘ from our necks. It cannot be 
done except by restoring our merchant marine and our 
naval power to their former status upon the high seas. 
The attempts thus far made in that direction are but 
feeble. I am not sanguine that they will be strong in 
our time; but It may be that this result 
will not come until we have received a sterner lesson of 


I hope SO. 


our weakness and helplessness than anyone now antici- 


pates.” 





DECEMBER 15, 1891.] ON ( E A W K Ly K ; 


THE HISTORY OF FOOTBALL. 


MNUERE is historical evidence that man is an ancient 

and incorrigible kicker. As the individual human 
commences to kick at an early and tender period of his 
career, so did the human race commence, in its infancy, 
this sort of exercise. It is more than probable that, 


Shrove Tuesday continued to be the great football 
festival, and, during the forty days’ fast of Lent which 
followed, the game was kept temporarily in abeyance, 
while the wounds, abrasions and broken bones had a 
chance to right themselves. King JAMEs I., who hac 


the Bible translated into good English, found the game 
before the earliest dawn of history, man’s career in the ~~ rough that ne foreate the beir-apparent to play it or 

case ghee ; : : - at it. His Majesty describes the game as ** meeter 
devious and uncertain direction of the kick had already 
commenced, Not even those accomplished liars, the 
early *‘historians” of Greece, Egypt, China and Pho- 
nicia, Claim to have any record of a time when man 
did not kick, more or less. 

If the above facts are indisputable—and they are— 
then football must be prehistoric. The touch-down, 
the punt, the kick o’ the goal, the pigskin, itself, all 


for laming than making able the users thereof,” and no 
wonder, for during his reign the sport was nothing 
short of young rapscallions of both sexes out for noon- 
ing. Shutters had to be put up and houses closed in 
order to prevent damage. Frequently fatal accidents 
occurred, 

In 1880 Shrove Tuesday ceased to be ‘‘ football day.” 


: ; Down to 1860 the sport was confined to the great pub- 
existed and were in business before the written words 


found their way into history. We started out to write 
a short history of football ; and it has been found neces- 


lic schools of England. From that time it has steadily 
revived, and is now the great English national pastime, 


; being even more popular than cricket. Previous to 
sary to thus smooth the way—as other historians do— a : . 
. ae ; 1863 no efficient rules of the game had been drawn up. 
by showing that our subject existed before the historic me a 
ae “ z In that vear the ‘* Football Association was formed, 
period, and that we cannot be held responsible for the nd in 1871 the “Rueby Football Union ” { ; 
q ( e roy roo i Wi r “dl, 
early beginnings of the sport ; the number of times and a beta ; os oe fi — “pes stipe 
‘ ; P ‘ From England the sport has been brought to this coun- 
the manner in which the prehistoric cities were painted 
: ; try, and the present year has witnessed a phenomenal 
red by the victorious teams ; the scratches, the wounds, eee too : i 
the question of championships, the cisputes as to popular enthusisam for it, especially among American 
1 =e ae sags ; college students. The revival of all-round amateur 
whether amateurs formerly raked in ten thousand dol- thleti the United Stat the last f 
. ‘ ‘ties iv e United Siate ‘ing » last few years 
lars a day and still remained amateurs, and such pain- rise ¥ thas merece nates <setriars wien as ™ 
: 7 ; is the primal cause of the present popularity of foot- 
ful and noisy and sophistical phases of primitive and : 


primeval football, We take up football where pre- 
historic man left it, as it were. It will be found diffi- 
cult to steer clear of the early “historian ;” but we 
must do so at all hazards. What is imperatively de- 


ball. It seems destined to grow in favor, in which case 
baseball, as our national game, will have to look to its 


laurels, 


manded here is a * veracious narrative.” ABOUT THE WEST. 
In ancient times the ball itself was made large by [° is high time to stop this talk in New York and in 
the * East.” generally about the ‘* West.” If Ameri 
was it stuffed with rags, nor made of half solid rubber. can people come to New York City they must, as a rule, 


inflation. It was not made of wood, iron or glass, nor 


The reason for this was, that man began football bare- come from westward. But neither New York and New 
footed. The men of our day—with shoes and double- England—not even the Middle Atlantic and North At- 
soles—are still kicking the harmless pigskin which their Jantic States—are the East. Chicago, and Illinois, and 
hardy ancestors ‘‘ handled” without a “kick” in their Minneapolis are not the West. In point of fact, the 
World’s Fair has not been given to the West. Illinois, 


ancient times the ball was called follis,a word whose geographically, and socially, and commercially, is close 


bare feet. Surely, there were giants in those days! Ir 


derivation is uncertain, though the follis itself is sup- to the center—in the great central plain of North 
posed to have come from the hog. America and in the region of the Great Lakes. 

In Greece the game was not called football, but The United States, geographically, and as a nation, 
episkyros. The Greeks, being rather exclusive, regarded is big enough to have an East which includes States 
all non-Greeks as barbarians, 
for the introduction of the word episkyros. They fig- which is not east of the center, and which is neither 


which probably accounts west of the Appalachian mountain system, and a West 





ured that the barbarians would not know an episkyros mortgaged for all it is worth nor infested by the vices 
from a side of sole leather, and that if they did uncuti- of border primitivism. West of our great eastern 
size their toes at the great game, they would not call it mountain system people of refinement and wealth 
by that name. The learned Dr. Smivru, in his *‘ Diction- even unto millions—are often to be met. People of 
ary of Antiquities,” thus describes the episkyros: “It was moderate means, owning their own comfortable homes 
the game at football, played in much the same way as and working as artisans and laborers, form fully as large 
with us, by a great number of persons divided into two apercentage of the total population in Western cities as 
parties opposed to one another.” The observant and in the Eastern. 
watchful reader will notice that the two parties were The new sectionalism of East and ‘‘ West” is begin- 
‘opposed to one another,” in ancient Greece. It is ning to be decidedly distasteful to thoughtful people in 
highly probable that Dr. SMITH has the right pigskin by this country. It has become intensified, since the 
the ear, and that this is football. The expression ‘*op- World's Fair contest, among the thoughtless, the selfish 
posed to one another” is a little tame, but Dr. SMITH and the narrow-m.aded elements of our population. It 
was not asporting editor or reporter—only a historian. may yet bearfruit which patriotism will find bitter to 
For full particulars of what these terms mean in these the taste. There are many good reasons why we should 
days, the reader is referred to our matchless description nip it in the bud, now, 
and illustrations on other pages. The East—meaning the New England and Middle 
But to continue : Among the Romins, the nearest to States—needs ** the West.” Even if it did not, it can- 
our football was the harpastum, and, phonetically, it not and must not be separated from it. There is no 
comes very close to what the Princeton boys found to be means of obtaining such a divorce. The ** West” needs 
a fact, last Thanksgiving Day, with reference to their the East, is really fond of the older section, is in the 
opponents of Yale and the much-disputed pigskin, race for wealth if not populous cities, and expects some 
viz., that it was hard to get the latter past the former. day to have a big bank account of its own, The march 
The werd is derived, however, from the Greek word of Empire came westward over a hundred years ago to 
Harpazo, which means, J seize. From this it would the thirteen original States: it is still spreading. It is 
appear that the ancient Romans played football on all not leaving the Rast now, The old ** thirteen” are still 
fours, very much as we do to-day. ‘in it.” But the ‘ West “—which, by the way, has 
When the Romans invaded and conquered Great Brit- been traveling westward during these same hundred 
ain they brought the harpastum with them, and there years and more—has long since been in the center of 
ean be no doubt that the natives of the tight little island the procession. 


learned football before they learned their prayers. In These reflections should not be necessary in a coun- 
point of antiquity, cricket is but of yesterday, in En- try whose schools teach geography and United States 
gland, compared with the long line of the descendants — history. It should not be necessary to remind ourselves 
of the harpastum ; and cricket is in its innocuous desue- that we are one people, having common interests. gut 


tude while football is in its pristine vigor and can be on the eve of what promises to be the most successful 
played rain or shine—rain preferred. World's Fair in history, it may be worth while to re- 
WILLIAM FITz STEPHEN, in his ** History of London” member what it has cost us to become one and insepat 
(about 1175, shortly after STRONGBOW and his men-at- able. 
arms settled the Irish Question of that day), speaks of When the West was at the door of the East, the col- 
the young men of the city annually going into the fields onies on the Atlantic seaboard were subject to Great 
after dinner to play at the well-known game of ball on Britain, Canada was in the hands of the French, and 
the day which was called Carnilevaria—Shrove Tues- the Mississippi Valley and Great Lake region were ex 
day. The game was confined to the middle and ** lower” plored by them for trading and missionary purposes 
' ' t was another West divided in many ways radically 


classes. The gentry confined themselves to cricket and Thi 
war, and other milder pastimes. Cricket, war and the from the English colonies in the East. 

milder forms of piracy and rapine were not only allowed But the march of Empire was westward. The 
but encouraged by royal edict during the long reign of French lost their West and Canada. Then the English 
Epwakp III. (1327-1377), whereas football was prohib- colonists achieved their independence. The hardy and 
ited in the * Rotuli Clausarum,” 39 Epwarp III. (1365) more adventuresome of their descendants went west- 
memb. 23, as one of the pastimes which caused the de- ward to the Ohio country. One hundred years ago 
cay of archery. By statute in 12 Ricnarp TI. c. 6 (1388) Harmar and St, Chair and ** Mad ANTHONY” WAYNE 
football is again prohibited, though it doubtless kept a fought Indians in the West—in Ohio territory. Then 
foothold, on the sly, in the back townships among the came the troublous times when the young republic had 
swineherds, where pigskins were plenty and cheap, and to fight England again, in the Second War for Independ 
ence—at the sume time holding the Indians in check. 


easily inflated with country air. 


Fifteen millions of dollars had i 


paid to France for the 
the Mexican War and b 


\ 


unother new West—and, 
divide the Old World from the New became 


and western boundaries 


western 


purchas 


behold! 


Ohio is no longer the W 


n the meantime 
Mississipi Va 
e we acquired 


the reat ocear 


nor in the West—it is simply westward from « 


The same ts true of Michigan, 


Wisconsin, of 


Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, and all of [lin 


Indiana. Strictly speaking, geographically, we 
not mention the ‘* West” until we have uupled ar 
passed the matchless public schools thie orilt 
creamery butter and the corn bread of Iowa I} 
World’s Fair has been captured by the enterpr t 
push and the boodle. if any, of the watchful and wea 
East. The real, wild, yard-wide and wooly West 
to get the World's Fair by several hundred miles s 
map.) But the real West will be there. So 
of us. 
OUR LITERARY MASTERS. 

MNUHE long winter evenings are approaching In 

homes of the wealthy and fashionable the ‘ 
is nearing its zenith, and the more or less rational en 
ments of ‘so« iety” people will engross their tin 
talents and attention during their lon Vakin I 
and short, sleep-broken d Lys 

In the tenement and cottage and hovel of p t 
and ill-fortune, the long winter nights indoors wil 
conducive to thoughts of the grim and cheerle t 
morrow: the heart, in bitterness, will ink and f 
alternately ; the outside world and its many er 
inequalities may beget rebellion against Providen 
the winter evenings of the poor, unless brighten¢ 
the considerate ** reforms” of the more favored among 
us, will be cheerless and fruitless indeed. 

But in the homes of moderate means, upheld 
ever-active and vigorous independence, the cl n 
ideal of American life will be realized during tl 
ent season of short days and protracted evenir 
This very suitable time for self-improvement can ha 
no better or more apt means of profitable pleasure tl 
the study of the great classics of our mother ton2sue 
These old books are ever new. They have lived ! 
the unsubstantial, the trivial and the unworthy Eng 
works of the last three hundred years have died I 
are with us yet as an antidote against much of the 
considered, fleeting and baneful literature of our d 


They are the standards yet by which to distingu 


literary taste from the fa 


lse, whin 


sical and exag 


dilettanteism that passes for true literary art in 


quarters. These, of the few immortals, please the f 


while they exercise the reasoning faculties. They 


us better men and women for having read them 


speak to us, they reach the heart 


these masterpieces from the g 


Without them as forerunners the world would 


+} 


as well as ie 


reat masters’ | 


stood still or retrograded; by them has tyranny 


overthrown and innocence shielded ; truth had an 


has in them fearless champions, and as truth ti 
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THE world will hereafter be treated to t 
novel in British legislation, at least during tl 
ance of the Conservative party in) pow Th 
ence of leaders at Birmingham, N nber 22¢ 
that there has been enough of lh 1 ie tior 
will now find out what the rest of the B sh I 
needs in this direction The main point in tl 
movement is the application to England of t 
ples of the Irish Land Purchase Act By thea 
of such a measure, the Englis t er we ad beet 
to acquire small plots of land at a low figu 
through simple method The State would a 
farmers to become owners of land, after tl i 
certain number of year without the payment 
of more than the customary rents 
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EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


To THE average reader, who is naturally fond of the 
recital of stirring events, the most interesting section of 
the Old World at present is the Chinese Empire. The 
rebellion against the ruling dynasty has disclosed the fact 
that the great mass of the people are really discontented, 
and that the uprising is led by able, fierce and determined 
spirits. The avowed object is the overthrow of the present 
dynasty, which came in in 1644, on the accession of Shun- 
che, ninth son of Tee-ning, sovereign of the Manchoo 
Tatars. The preceding dynasty was that of the Mongolian 
Tatars, which was founded by the renowned Jenghis 
Khan, who conquered Central Asia from the Caspian Sea 
and the Indus to Corea and the Yangtse Kiang River, 
and died in 1226, leaving his son Ogdai to complete the 
subjugation of the small kingdoms and principalities of 
the Chinese. The native dynasty, which the present rebel- 
lion aims to restore, must be the Chinese dynasty over- 
thrown by Jenghis Khan. England has promised aid to 
China against the rebels, it is officially announced, and in 
return will receive valuable assistance against Russia. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese insurgents are engaged in the 
most fiendish outrages upon defenseless Christians. 

The French Government and the Vatican are on the eve 
of a serious quarrel. 

The McCarthyites have sued Mr. Munroe, the Paris 
banker, to determine the ownership of Irish funds now in 
his hands. 

The World’s Fair is popular in Great Britain and Ger- 
many. The Reichstag will appropriate more than two 
hundred thousand dollars for German exhibits. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, third daugh- 
ter of the Queen, wife of Prince Frederick Christian Charles 
Augustus, of Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg, has given her consent to become president of the 
English Ladies’ Committee on Women’s Work for the 
Chicago Exhibition. If her husband throws in the influ- 
ence of his name, it must be cheerfully admitted that the 
good Princess has done all that could be expected of her. 

Dom Pedro is dying in Paris, and Brazil finds that her 
“republic” is not a success. The good and wise ex-ruler 
is probably dying of a broken heart. 

After treating American pork to a reduction of duties, 
France has increased the duties on fish. 

Starvation is spreading and revolts are brewing in 
tussia. Starvation is in the lead. 

Some French statesmen propose to license foreign work- 
men, who must get out a certificate bearing a fifty-eight- 
cent stamp. The proposal has not yet become a law, but 
it may before long. France has lately entered vigorously 
upon the business of squeezing money out of other coun- 
tries 

Russia has prohibited the exportation of horses, and the 
prohibition is regarded as a sure sign of war in the spring 

The Austrian Government has decided to take part offi 
cially in the World’s Fair. 

Germany’s possessions in Southwest Africa have been 
sold to a syndicate for about nine hundred thousand dol 
lars. The syndicate will now proceed to sell town lots to 
the neighboring tribes who already own them in bulk. 

Germany and Belgium have concluded a commercial 
treaty, which may mean more than it seems, in the event 
of that war next spring 

English holders of Virginia State bonds are bitterly 
opposed to the new plan of settlement, which is to issue 
new bonds instead of the tax receivable coupons now held 
by them. They prefer to keep what they have, as the best 
“legal grip” they can get on Virginia, and they will fight 
the new plan in the United States courts. 

M. Siegfried, of the French Chamber of Deputies, is in 
favor of a reciprocity treaty with this country, with a 
special view to the reduction of American duties on French 
silk, woolen and cotton goods 

Mounted police in Chelsea, England, broke up a Social 
ist meeting, thirty persons being seriously injured during 
the attack 

Bernard Schmitz, for twenty-three years an Atchinson 
County, Kansas, farmer, returned two months ago to Ger 
many, his native land, and is now serving by compulsion 
in the Kaiser’s army. Our State Department will be ap- 
pealed to 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

THE cruiser New York was launched at Philadelphia in 

it of fifteen thousand people. She is superior to any 





other ship in our own navy and to those of the foremost 
European powers. Her armor is of nickel steel; her maxi 
mum speed, twenty knots an hour; displacement, 8,150 
tons; sea-speed, eighteen and one-half knots; coal-endur 
ance, 13,000 miles; officers and men, 475. She has a pro- 
tective deck, three other complete decks, a large bridge or 
flying deck. She will be fitted with double fighting tops 
for machine guns. She will be able to fire her guns and 
maintain her speed in a seaway that would cripple any 
smaller vessel. She is, in a word, the best-equipped cruiser 
in the world 

The State Treasury of Arkansas is empty, and will re- 
main so until about the middle of January, when the 
whiskey licenses will be available. 

The King of Corea has bought a lot in Washington for 
twenty-five thousand dollars. He does not intend to join 
the Washington social nucleus himself, but intends to 
build a house for the Corean Legation 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
are discussing the union of the three into one maritime 
province 

Jamaica has sent two representative business men to 
this country in the interest of a reciprocity treaty. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Police Justice Woodman, at Chicago, decided that the 
recent Anarchist meetings in that city were unlawful, im- 
posed fines on the leaders and others, and then suspended 
the fines, to prevent an appeal to higher courts. 

All the leading railroads in the United States and Can- 
ada report enormous gains in their net earnings. The 
Canadian Pacific is building many double tracks. 

Brazil is about to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with 
Germany. 

During the year ended October 31, 1891, one hundred 
and ninety-three new banks were organized in this coun- 
try, witha total capitalization of $20,700,000; twenty-five 
became insolvent and forty-one went into voluntary liqui- 
dation, leaving a net gain of one hundred and twenty- 
seven banks, with an aggregate capital of $13,553,000. The 
retiring banks were large institutions; most of the new 
ones are in the smaller commercial centers. 

The Adams Express Company is a loser to the extent of 
seventy-five thousand dollars by the recent train robbery 
at Glendale, Mo. 

Heads of departments at Washington have decided to 
keep down their estimates and to ask as little money as 
possible from Congress. 

The yellow fever epidemic at Santos, Brazil, exceeds all 
previous visitations of the scourge. 

It is believed that the firm of S. V. White & Co., New 
York and Chicago financiers, will soon resume business, 
after a settlement on the basis of fifty cents on the dollar. 
They failed in an attempt to corner corn, in September. 

The saddest item of last week’s news was the prostra- 
tion of the honored Cyrus W. Field, in his old age, by the 
ruin of all concerned in the firm of which his son, E. M. 
Field, was the trusted executive. The latter was confined 
to an insane asylum, and creditors’ losses will be heavy 
and irretrievable. 








EX-CONGRESSMAN CHARLES HOPPER GIBSON, of Mary- 
land, who has just been appointed United States Senator 
by Governor Jackson, is a very handsome man, and when 
in Congress was known as “the Apollo of the House.”’ He 
was born in Queen Anne County, and received a rudi- 
mentary education at Centreville Academy, being after- 
wards sent to the Archer School, in Hartford County, and 
from there to Washington College, Chestertown, where 
his course of study was completed; was admitted to the 
Bar in 1864, and commenced the practice of law at Easton 
with Colonel Samuel Hambleton ; was appointed by Presi- 
dent Johnson collector of internal revenue for the East- 
ern Shore District, but his nomination was rejected in the 
Senate by a majority of one vote; was appointed, in 1869, 
commissioner in chancery, and auditor in 1870, which 
offices, later on, in 1870, he resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment by the Circuit Court for the three years’ unexpired 
term of State’s Attorney for Talbot County, to which posi- 
tion he was elected for four years, in 1871, and again in 
1875, holding the office for three consecutive terms, and de- 
clining a renomination for the fourth; was elected to the 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses, and was re-elected to 
the Fifty-first Congress, and was very popular in Wash- 
ington, where his friends were deeply disappointed when 
it was learned that he had been defeated for renomination 
last year, owing to the blunder of his political manager. 
For some months past, and at the time of his appointment 
to the Senate, he was a candidate for clerk of the House of 
tepresentatives. It is related that before he decided to 
become a candidate for that position he asked Judge Cul- 
bertson, of Texas, whether he thought it was beneath the 
dignity of a member of the Fifty-first Congress to seek the 
clerkship of the Fifty-second. The Texan drew a long 
breath and emitted a vigorous ‘“‘Humph!” before reply- 
ing. ‘Gibson,’ said he, “in my time I’ve seen an ex-mem- 
ber of Congress on the Washington police force. I’ve seen 
one packing seeds in the Agricultural Bureau for one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents aday. I’ve seen another clean- 
ing spittoons for the United States Senate. There’s one 
down in Texas who is the chief of a three-card monte 
gang. No, Gibson, I don’t think you will sacrifice any 
dignity by becoming a candidate for clerk.’’ Mr. Gibson’s 
Senatorial glory is likely to be brief, as his toga wili fall, 
in January, upon his successor, to be elected by the Mary- 
land Legislature ; but his appointment carries with it the 
salary from March 3d last, so that when he takes his seat 
he will be entitled to draw $3,808, with mileage to and 
from Easton, Md., at the rate of ten centsa mile each way. 
He will also be entitled to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of stationery, or the equivalent in cash. 
This constitutes the perquisites of a Senator, together with 
three wooden packing-boxes each year, several tons of 
bound and unbound public documents, the privilege of 
being shaved free of cost at the Senate barber-shop, and a 
clerk at six dollars a day to assist in attending to the cor- 
respondence. 


THE Duke of Cambridge, the Commander-in-chief of 
the British Army, is a spry, stoop-shouldered, bandy old 
gentleman, of apoplectic appearance, with a shining bald 
head and a ruddy face framed in white side-whiskers, and 
is generally represented as carrying a gouty gingham um- 
brella, like unto that affected by Mrs. Sairy Gamp, of im- 
mortal memory. He is now seventy-three, and, being a 
grandson of George IIL., is first cousin to Queen Victoria, 
and was at one time heir to the throne. He has never dis- 
tinguished himself in any way during his long life, or, if he 
did, it was done on the sly. While still young he married 
Miss Farebrother, a famous burlesque actress and dan- 
seuse, to whom he was devotedly attached up to her 
death, about a year since. She was the daughter of a 
printer, and was never recognized at court, so that their 
children are regarded as illegitimate. He owes his pres- 
ent position solely to his close relationship to her Majesty, 
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and is deservedly unpopular both in the army and out of 
it. Asa matter of fact, he is about as well qualified to be 
Commander-in-chief of the British Army as John L. Sulli- 
van is to be Chief Justice of the United States, but he has 
made it pay. In addition to a grant of sixty thousand 
dollars a year, he receives various other large sums 
annually from pleasant sinecure appointments which he 
holds. It is estimated that up to date he has received 
something like three and a half million dollars, besides 
his household expenses. At regular intervals during the 
last decade it has been reported that he was on the point 
of resigning; but, withal, though too old to perform his 
duties, he still clings with tremulous hands to emoluments 
he does not earn, and declines point blank to step down. 
He is not to be blamed for this. It is the fault of the peo- 
ple who are foolish enough to put up with it. 

MONSIGNOR JOHN M. FARLEY, the new Vicar-General of 
New York, is a small-statured, dignified-looking man of 
five-and-forty, with curly hair tinged with gray, and keen, 
penetrating eyes that beam with mirth and kindliness, 
and has a most fascinating personality. In manner he is 
singularly winning, being quiet, affable and unobtrusive ; 
yet, withal, he is a rigid disciplinarian, possessing strong 
and positive views, though never harsh in his judgments 
or convictions. He is a charming and happy conversation- 
alist, who wins people to his way of thinking by his sin- 
cerity and gentleness, and is as popular among Protestants 
as he is among the people of his own church. Eminently 
versed in canon law, his ability as a scholar was recognized 
early in his career by Cardinal McCloskey. In 1866 he was 
a student at the Troy Seminary, where he surpassed all his 
colleagues. The attention of the Cardinal was called to 
the brilliant young student, and he was picked out from 
among a host of others and sent to the American College 
at Rome. There, too, he was looked upon as one of the 
most promising of the young men. He returned to Amer- 
ica with a reputation for scholarly attainments equaled by 
few priests so young in years, and took holy orders in 1870, 
being sent to St. Peter’s, at New Brighton. When, in 1872, 
Monsignor McNeirny became Bishop of Albany, Cardinal 
McCloskey appointed young Farley as his private secretary. 
To express his admiration for the youthful secretary, at 
the request of the Cardinal, the Pope, in January, 1884, ap- 
pointed him a private chamberlain. That year he was 
unanimously elected rector of the American College in 
Rome, but Cardinal McCloskey so valued his services that 
he would not allow him to accept the high honor conferred 
by the appointment. While secretary to the Cardinal he 
kept all the accounts of the building of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral. When the celebrated Father Clowry died, in 1885, 
Archbishop Corrigan appointed Monsignor Farley his suc- 
cessor in the pastorship of St. Gabriel’s, which is one of the 
largest and most important dioceses in the city. The affairs 
of the parish were never in a more prosperous condition. 
St. Gabriel’s school is a model in every particular. It 
stands as a monument to the untiring devotion of the new 
Viear-General, who built it. In 188 Archbishop Corrigan 
appointed Monsignor Farley diocesan consulter and one of 
his official advisers. 

M. DE GIERS, the Imperial Russian Chancellor, whose 
recent round of European visits has thrown several poten- 
tates into a flurry, is a tall, lean-built, bald-headed, some- 
what tired-looking man of Swedish descent and _ bilious 
complexion, with a scholarly stoop, a drooping moustache, 
closely-trimmed gray side-whiskers, and a clean-shaven 
chin, of the old school diplomatic fashion, and clear, 
cold-blue eyes, not unsuggestive of those of General 
Sherman. His politeness is described as something ex- 
quisite, and he has a subtle charm of manner which grows 
on those with whom he converses. At one-and-seventy he 
looks like fifty, and talks and works like a man of forty. 
He is literally indefatigable. He has supreme tact, and is 
considered one of the ablest ministers of foreign affairs in 
Europe. He has been in consular and diplomatic life since 
1841. Half a century of experience ought to enable him 
to avoid mistakes. Some of his achievements are legend- 
ary. He it was who first gained Persia’s friendship for 
Russia. He has been the great mediator in the contro- 
versies arising between Russia and England in Central 
Asia. To him is due Russia’s rapid advance in that part 
of the world. Politically, he is aggressive, ambitious and 
powerful, devoted to the Romanoffs, and, withal, a worthy 
successor of Gortschakoff, whose place he had the honor 
of taking several times when the great diplomatist was 
suffering from the infirmities of age. 

-e<« 
HOISTING THE STARS AND STRIPES ON EVAC 
UATION DAY. 

BRIGHT and early were veterans and raw recruits, ma- 
trons and maids, on hand at the old fort in Central Park 
to witness the hoisting of our beloved Stars and Stripes, in 
commemoration of the evacuation of New York by the 
hated red-coated Britishers. The morning was lovely, 
and, as the glorious flag swung out to the breeze, a chorus 
of twenty of Gotham’s fair daughters sang the triumphant 
and appropriate ‘Star Spangled Banner.’’—(See front 
page.) 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS: 
**A History of the United States in 
Our Own Time.” 

By a Veteran Journalist. 


This work, whose publication will be begun at once, 
will present a consecutive review of American history, 
from the attempt of South Carolina to nullify an Act 
of Congress, in the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson, down to the close of the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. The aim will be to do for con- 
temporary American history what has been done for 
contemporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
“ History of Our Own Time.’ 
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BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, 
THE moonlight this beach lies pallidly 
And on the waters in a white track dreams, 
Where ripples pulsate under misty beams 
Fa t fts vast and shadowy 
| i ere the dim white headlands lie, 
And chants the ike the dark’s wild frighted themes 
I " " lers Here the silence teems 
Wit veet a frosted phantasy. 
I tl 1 overs, and across 
This very web two shadows come and g 
) eth world sleeps with its freight of woe, 
I 1 " vad of ha ard pain and loss; 
But these tw iream, where elfin torches glow 
And w rred | vhs their snowy foliage toss, 
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FOX 

r i F, as it is frequently asserted, “ 
el) this life,” think the average millionaire enjoys it 
most satisfactorily and completely through the medium 
of fox-hunting, even if the sport does not always include a 
fox 


past 


HUNTING. 
only the wealthy enjoy 


we 


Checkers may be championed as a more intellectual 
ime than that of fox-hunting; but, for our part, we 
ild greatly prefer jumping over fences in a breezy 
to jumping an opponent’s checkers in a library. 
It may be that chess is quite as effectual as fox- 
hunting in taking off one’s flesh ; but we would rather work 
off a pound of flesh on the spinal column of the bounding, 
than to worry off two pounds, with a fair 
going crazy, at the chess table 
great shame that such a noble, manly sport as 
fox-hunting should be attended with such pecuniary out- 
lay. It isa pity that itis not within the reach of all, like 
whist and dominoes. But there is a vast difference in 
the price of a pack of cards and a pack of hounds. Yet it 
seems that the card-player has an intelligent appreciation 
of the thrilling pleasures of the chase, and that he tries to 
hiniself with the game of cards that comes within 
> fondly hopes against hope that he 


meadow, 


asserted 


billowy equine, 


prospt 


It seems a 


t of 


content 
his easy reach, 
may, one day, be on a pecuniary level with the prince and 


while he 


the publisher, to enable him to satisfy a long-cherished am- 
bition to own an Arabian charger, on whose back he can 
take anything from a five-barred gate toa slight cold in 
the head 

Many people make it a point to ridicule fox-hunting as 
something unworthy of serious consideration, from the 
standpoint of honest sport. But no one should have any 
faith in the sincerity of this common criticism. The aver- 


age man likes fox-hunting because it is an imported pas- 

that is indulged in by and the reason that 
he makes fun of it and pretends to despise it, is really 
not afford to follow and enjoy it, except in the 
newspaper reports. His cup would be filled to overflow- 
but join che banker and the poet in this vigor- 


time aristocrats ; 
be- 
cause he cal 


f he could 








us and invigorating sport, but as he cannot get any sat- 
isfaction out of it from actual indulgence, he consoles 
himself with the reflection that he may still derive a sense 
of pleasure out of the practice of holding it up to ridicule. 
And it is the dream of one day being a fox-hunter, and 
with the fox-hunters hunting, that stimulates him with an 

nbition to become a millionaire as soon as possible. 

I recently had the pleasure of following a fox-hunt ina 
trap; at least, I followed it, and went ahead of it, and took 
short cuts around it, to head it off and enjoy as much of 
it as possible. 

When I casually alluded to the dogs, the man who was 
driving said, by way of information : 

‘Hounds!” 

‘I like to hear them bark,” I replied. 

‘You must never say they bark,”’ he went on; “they 
give tongue, or cry.” 


I said, admiringly 
my instructor, with a 


A beautiful flock of hounds,”’ 
‘A pack of hounds,’ replied 
smile 
‘I will remember that,’’ I said, thankfully, “and will 
never allude to them as a package of hounds.”’ 
whether it is sport or business, has 
I was not particularly 


jut as everyt 
iar techi 





its pecul phraseology, 


ashamed of my ignorance. I was not in a more ludicrous 
position than was the man who, not knowing much about 
the technique of poetry, defined a sonnet asa short, stocky, 


thick-set poem, usually used to fill the bottom of a maga- 
zine page 


Being the sport of royalty, the publisher naturally takes 


vo fox-nunting, and it was pleasant to see a member of this 
craft, as red as a June rose and as hard as nails, riding an 
, gray hunter with the easy grace of one who owns the 
earth. It is a beautiful sight to see the hounds rippling 





along with their tails sticking up in the air so straight 
that _— would think the slightest contact with the rail in 
filving under the fence would break them off at the base of 
the spinal column You would think that even in an 


tasy of fright they couldn’t put their rigid tails between 





their legs. It is not likely that one of them would run all 
day under a carriage like a coach-log; but we will vent- 
ure to say that he would run all his life under a horse if 
re was a fox in the van. A package—I mean a pack of 

ds will follow a fox like so many furriers, and it is 











I 1 kely tha their course happened to take them 
igh a wh containing a fur store, and they should 
member of the race of Reynard in the show-case, 

hey would secure him and imagine the hunt at an 

i. Itisa very asant surprise when you are sitting in 
ip looking out over the airy landscape, thinking the 
huntsmen are about to eme from a certain wood, to 
} ir horse sta d by the hounds suddenly appearing 
barnyard side you. The hounds are so intent 

upon the business in hand that they don’t pay the slightest 
atte m to the gs along the way, although the latter 
ure I the alert to make themselves as disagreeable 
us pos ‘ hey are like the people who denounce fox- 


ONCE A WEEK. 
hunting because it is impossible for them to indulge in the 
sport. 

The only one that is warranted in denouncing the sport 
is the fox himself; and even asa man should never cry un- 
til he is out of the woods, so the fox should nevercry until 
he is out of the open and well in the woods. Of course, the 
fox has little chance against forty or fifty dogs—I mean 
hounds—and he must depend upon his fleetness of foot, 
just as the lightning-rod agent depends entirely upon his 
fleetness of tongue. The fox is all right when once he gets 
in a hole, just as man is all right when he gets out of a 
hole. It always makes a wayside beagle feel small and 
mean when he observes a fox-hound dashing by, and 
realizes the fact he is too small, and slow, and bow-legged, 
and clumsy to chase anything larger than a rabbit, with 
success. 

It is also pleasant to observe the great intelligence of 
the horse when he comes toa fence. He always pauses 
and takes a good look around. He knows he is valued at 
ten thousand dollars, and that his owner is worth a mil- 
lion, and he isn’t going to take that fence until he satisfies 
himself that it hasn’t any barbed wire in its make-up, and 
that there are no broken medicine the other 
side. Inexperienced people think he doesn’t jump because 
he has no confidence in his ability to reach, the other side 
whole; but they would soon change their minds if they 
could see the same hunter leap a five-barred gate and take 
an ordinary village cart containing two people along with- 
out having to touch the fence. In a fox-hunt, the hounds, 
the horses and the hunters are in perfect sympathy. They 
are all in it, in all that the term implies; and when the 
hounds are crying, and the horses leaping, and the hunts- 
man perspiring under a cloudless November sky in the 
bracing, frosty air, the person who is looking on and en- 
joying it in spirit can truthfully say it is a sport beside 
which yachting is blindman’s buff and baseball is simply 
puss in the corner. R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


bottles on 
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NEW YORK HARBOR DEFENS 
(CONCLUDED.) 


HEN all is ready, the sixteen twelve-inch 
breech-loading mortars are to be placed 
in their pits on Easton and Anderson 
carriages. These mortars represent the 
latest improvements in gun-making in 
the United States. They differ somewhat 
in construction from other cast-iron and 
steel guns now being made under the di- 

rection of the War Department. The twelve-inch rifled 

breech-loading mortars have a cast-iron body, with a steel 
tube lining. Their strength is greatly angmented bya 
double row of steel hooping extending from the breech to 

a distance forward of the trunnions, a part of one of the 

hoops being formed by the trunnions themselves. They 

essentially belong to what may be termed seaport ord- 
nance, and are intended for high-angled fire. These 
paratively short-rifled pieces easily throw a ponderous 
bomb-shaped shell a distance of five miles, though, as the 

Irishman said, they have tc groan a little to do it. The 

fall of one of these shells, which weigh about six hundred 

and fifteen pounds, is sufficient to shatter eight or nine 
inches of armor, so large is their explosive charge. 

Captain Rogers Birnie, of the Ordnance Department, in 
a recent monograph on “Gun-Making in the United 
States,” states that “in the Russian-Turkish War a six- 
inch mortar firing from shore disabled two ironclads.” 

The arrangement of the pieceson shore will be made in 
groups of sixteen, placed in sunken batteries, as at David's 
Island. They can be so trained as to make possible the 
instantaneous firing of all the mortars composing the bat- 
tery in the same direction. 

No little doubt has been expressed respecting the accu- 
racy of rifled mortar fire, but those who can speak with 
authcrity believe that all difficulties of this nature will be 
solved, especially by the employment of breech-loading 
pieces, and results substantiating that belief have already 
been accomplished at Sandy Hook. 

One plan to insure greater accuracy in mortar fire is to 
obtain by experiment the ranges of objects placed off 
shore, within the effective reach of the battery, and tabu- 
late them. Another perhaps more practical method of 
obtaining accuracy of fire, is with full and half charges 








com- 








at different angles of elevation. The following table 
shows results in this line with a muzzle-loader of the first 
experimental type, tested five years ago: 
Probability of striking vessel 
Powder _ Eleva- No. of Mean 3H lonsz by 60’ broad 
charge tion rounds range Vessel — With ke ‘3 lying 
plane of fire plane of fire. 
Pounds. Degrees Yards Per cent er cent. 
26 28 5 3427 35.5 | 98.75 
26 28 10 y 38 99 
26 60 5 16.! } 66.6 
26 60 & 13 44.04 
52 28 18 61.66 
52 28 10 12.5 41.32 
Since then, experiments with breech-loading mortars 
have given even more satisfactory results. The latter 
have about nine caliber’s length of bore, and weigh four- 


teen and one-quarter tons each. A novel design of retract- 
ing gear is connected with the slotted screw-block 
breech-mechanism. The weight of the shell used and the 
excessive pressure to which they are subjected, 
making the rifled mortars heavier than their length would 
seem to require, the ratio of weight of projectile being 
one to fifty. The steel hoops shrunk on the cast-iron body 
of the gun reduce the strain when the is fired to 
nearly one-half of what it would be without the hoops. 
When Sands’ Point is provided with fortifications, 
though it has not yet been made public what kind of 
ordnance the Government intends to set up on that advan- 


and 


necessitate 


piece 
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tageous site, the people of New York will have an outward 
line of defense at the eastern entrance to the harbor that 
they may point to with pride. The next line of defense 
toward New York that is being strengthened is the one 
commanded by Fort Schuyler, situated upon Throgg’s 
Neck, at the junction of the East River with Long Island 
Sound, and Willett’s Point, on the north shore of Long 
Island, which is about as far east of the Battery as Sandy 
Hook is south of it—twenty miles. Willett’s Point, where 
additional armament is being placed, is a strong, case- 
mated, granite structure, surmounted by earthworks, the 
construction of Weich was begun in 1862. The reservation 
includes one hundred and thirty-six acres, bounded by 
Great and Little Neck Bays and Long Island Sound. For 
several years it has been an engineer post and a depot for 
engineer stores and supplies of every description. Here, 
also, the Government, soon after the close of the war, es 

tablished a torpedo school, which has come to be regarded 
as a most important factor in our military growth. The 
system of theoretical instruction in torpedoes is not im 

parted to the enlisted men and privates garrisoned there 

Only the officers learn the thousand and one secrets re- 
methods and details and possibilities of tor 

pedo defense. But in all branches of military engineering, 
as well as in the routine duties of torpedo service, etc., the 
men are thoroughly drilled through a three-years’ course 

Iv would be the most painful task any foreign ironclad 
ever attempted, to pass over the submarine mines and by 
the barbette batteries at Willett’s Point, which will pre 
sent a still more defiant front when the proposed improve- 
ments are completed there. These include the construc- 
tion of a more solid flooring—of concrete—for the parapets 
and the placing upon some of them of heavier and more 
effective guns mounted on disappearing carriages—those 
ten and twelve-inch breech-loading steel rifles which, 
should the combined European powers see fit to attack 
New York, would be worth their weight in gold. 

The New York harbor defenses will beat the world—if 
Congress does not get penny wise and pound foolish, and 
thus handicap and mock the good work that its none too 
liberal appropriations already have accomplished. 

LEON MEAD. 
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NEW YORK’S BIG NAMESAKE. 


HE armored cruiser, New York, is an 
8,150-ton monster of such fine lines 
and graceful proportions that it is 
hard to realize that she is 380 feet 6 
inches long ; 64 feet 10 inches beam, 
and 28 feet 3 inches mean draught. 
The idea in planning so large a ves- 
sel was to insure our having a fight 

rship fully capable of coping with 
others of similar type in foreign 
her engine power was calculated at 
she could go at a maximum speed of 
twenty knots, and be fairly sure of overhaulin , almost all 
of the mail steamers that cross the ocean. The actual 
cost of this cruiser is $2,985,000, excluding the bonus that 
will be awarded her builders should she exceed a speed of 
twenty knots an hour on her trial trip, and also not count 
ing in the cost of either her main or secondary battery and 
ammunition. This bonus is a large one, being 50,000 for 
every quarter of a knot above the guaranteed twenty. 
Should, however, there be a speed of less than twenty 


navies. In addition, 
16,500 horses, so that 


- 





A Gondola. 


knots, forfeits of a similar sum are to be paid. Judging 
from what the Cramps have succeeded in doing with the 
Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Yorktown, it is 


fairly safe to say that a round hundred thousand dollars 


will be their reward for good work and intelligent man 
agement. 

She will have four separate engines, each capable of 
developing 4,500 horse-power. These engines are to be so 


leaving one to 
consideration 


arranged that they can be disconnected, 
work each screw, should economy be the 
It will be observed that steam is to be the sole reliance, as 
no sails are to be carried. In her bunker 


capacity is large enough to admit of her proceeding 13,000 


consequence, 


miles without touching anywhere for coal. No better 
vessel than this could we have for sending to Chili, China, 
or any other distant place, where few desirable oppor 


tunites are afforded for coaling. Working as hard as her 
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The United States armored cruiser, New York, launched at Philadelphia, Wednesday, December 2d 


crew could work, it would, however, take fully a week to 
replenish her bunkers, were they once entirely emptied 
A very serious consideration, indeed, in these days when 
dispatch is so very necessary. 

Steim will be furnished from six boilers heated by 
eight furnaces. The type of boiler is what is known as 
the horizontal-return-fire-tubular, each 15 feet 9 inches 
in diameter, and 18 feet in length, the pressure of steam 
being 160 pounds to the square inch; the total grate surface 
900 square feet; and the total heating surface 31,190 square 
feet. These boilers are all below the protective steel deck. 
Two auxiliary boilers for harbor use in condensing, 
pumping, running the ventilating appliances, and keeping 
the electric light dynamos at work, etc., are to be emplaced 
above the protective deck. As will be seen, she is to have 
three smokestacks, in which particular there has been a 
change from the original designs. This is owing to changes 
made in her boiler arrangements, necessitating an addi- 
tional smokestack. 

The main battery consists of six eight-inch rifles, 
twenty-three and a half feet in length and hurling at 
the rate of 2,100 feet per second a forged armor-piercing 
bolt of about 250 pounds weight. The barbettes on which 
these huge guns are to be mounted are to be ten inches in 
thickness, and the shields for the protection of the crews 
that work them are to be seven inches thick. The inter- 
mediate battery is made up of twelve four-inch rapid-fire 
guns, capable of keeping up a perfect stream of shot and 
shell. To these powerful battery is to be added the sec- 
ondary guns, some sixteen in number, varying in size, and 
throwing projectiles from the musket ball caliber up to 
steel shell of six pounds that could go through and through 
the sides of a torpedo boat, for fighting which they were 
particularly designed. 

The sloping armor beneath the barbettes is five inches 
in thickness. On the broadsides the eight-inch guns will 
also be protected by partial barbettes two inches thick. 
The four-inch guns will be in sponsons having four inches 
protection. The buoyancy and stability will be secured 
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by one partial belt of armor, a belt of water-excluding 
material, cellulose or woodite, and a complete protective 
deck. In the wake of the machinery there is an addi- 
tional armor belt five inches in thickness. The electric 
lighting plant includes four thirty-inch search-lights and 
seven hundred incandescent bulbs. The pumping, drain- 
ing and ventilating systems are as complete as they can 
be. Every modern conven- 

ience that experience and 

foresight can suggest has 


been introduced, and the 
health and comfort of ad- 
miral, officers and men 
have been carefully con- 
sidered. 

The law for naming the 
vessels of the navy pre- 
scribes that first-class ships 
shall be called after 
States, so that the New 


York is named for the State 
and not for the city. When 
we come to overhaul our _ 
navy list frem the time of 
the Revolution to the pres- 
ent day, we find that there 
have been five craft bear- 
ing the name of New York. 
Early in the Revolutionary 
War there was quite a flo- 
tilla Lake 
Champlain, composed of 
large flat-bottom craft 
known as gondolas. These 
were generally propelled 


assembled on 
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by oars, but when there 
was a fair wind they often 
stepped their masts and 


spread their leg-of-mutton 
They could carry 
a couple of small cannon, 
and a dozen and 
a score of men, and did 
very acceptable service. 

A ship- rigged 
mounting thirty-six guns, 
of the large craft of 
her day, was the first fight 
ing ship to bear the name; 
and this vessel, after serv- 
ing in various squadrons 
under a number of prom- 
her days as a receiving-hulk and 
a small sloop, 


sails. 


between 


vessel 


one 


inent officers, ended 
was finally broken up. Number three wa 
fitted out like a number of other similar craft 
and river service, and was captured by the British in 
1815. Even while this little sloop was doing her best to 
hold up the honor of the flag, a large 74-gun line of bat- 
tle ship was laid down at the Norfolk yard, and was to 
have been called the New York. The necessity for launch- 
ing her was no longer felt when the war of 1815 was 
brought to aclose, and she was allowed to remain on the 
stocks. The Civil War found her thus pilloried, and, 
with a number of other craft and much valuable prop- 
erty, she was consumed at the time the navy yard was 
burned. 


for bay 











The first New York 

We went through the Civil War without a ship named 
NewYork, but one called the 
built in the old ship house that was recently torn down 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
1869 changed to New York; and as she was built of sound 
live oak timber, as hard as a rock, as was found out when 
the attempt was made to cut her up, it was debated fora 
long time as to whether or not it was a wise policy to finish 
to break 
her up and sell her for what she would bring at so much the 


Ontario was desizued and 


This ship’s name was in 


her and use her as a store-ship or a transport, or 


cord. The advocates of steel as the most desirable material 
ior shipbuilding carried the day, her doom was sealed, 
the 
cruiser that promises to be such a stanch defender of the 


and in her place we have magnificent steel-ermored 
Stars and Stripes. 


-e< 


thoughts, feelings 


Greati 


GOODNESS comes from within—from 


and desires, resulting in life and actions ess is the 
consequence of bold actions, great energy, ambition, en- 


terprise and perseverance. 





YALE PRINCETON 


BALL. 
’Rah, Yale!” 
football 
blue of old Yale now waves triumphant, wh 
the yellow and black of the “ Tigers,’ from Princetor 
droops dismally. 

At eleven o’clock the crowd commenced to come As 
only the seats on the grand-stand were reserved 
first come, first served, on all the others 
loaded down with lunch-baskets and rugs. 
weather had been predicted, the dark gray sk; 
ominous. By one o’clock all the open stands were filled 
from top to bottom was one flaming mass of bl: 


AND 


AH, ’Rah, 
giving Day 


The great Thar 


game is 


over, am 





wa 
Everybody came 
Although clear 


looked 





orange and black. 
mingled indiscriminately. 
forth like volleys of musketry. Every incident calle 
a cheer. When rolled took 
it was cheered by the partisans whose favorite ¢ 


The partisans of the two colleges were 
College cries rolled back and 


l i fortl 


a coach in and its position 


carried. The greatest ingenuity was use! by the adherent 
of both colleges in devising original ways of showing the 


favoritism. Two Princeton men had an enormous 
rattle that took strength to work, and whicl 
made a most unearthly din; four Yale 
emnly about, each with a big blue letter on his back 

spelt out the word “ Yale.”’ All this brought out vocife 
cheering. The women were out in full 
either the yellow chrysanthemum or a bunch of violets 
bright silk handkerchiefs galore Gor 


wood 
their utmost 


men stalked so 


force, all wearing 


and ribbons and 


geous Yale and Princeton umbrellas were everywhere 
and the Yale mascot, a bulldog with a biue blanket on, 
was solemnly led around the field. On one side of thi 


field stood a long row of coaches packed with spectators, 
and all fantastically rigged out with enormous banners 
As the time for the game approached, it began to rain 
jufst enough to let everybody know that they were in fora 
wetting 

Princeton won the took the ball 
touched the ball to the ground, passed it to King, who 
gave it to Poe, and the orange and black swept forwar« 
but Yale’s mighty men were through the V ip a second 
and, tearing it apart, downed Poe for a 
yards. Princeton tried rushing, but Fiint 
sent without gain, so Homans dropped back and kicked 
Yale now had the ball, and started to display their much 
talked-of team work. It was indeed grand 
nificent but muddy interference, Mc‘ 
McCormick carried the ball twenty-five yards into 
Bliss then punted. Princeton couk 


toss and Symmes 


gain of elg 


ind Poe were 


Jehind mag 


lung, Bliss and 
, 
I 





ton territory ake 
nothing at rushing, so Homans punted All thre 
first half this was the way—every time Yale had the bal 


she would rush it down towards Princeton’s goal 
gains, chiefly round the ends, Princeton surprising eve 
body by the way her rush line held 
and prevented them from bucking the cente1 
Princeton had the ball, she could hardly gain a yar 

running, and so depended entirely Homans’s punt 
which gained from thirty to forty yards for his \ 
time. But Yale at once worked the pigskin back, only to 
have it once more returned into their territor 
kick. 
was called, the ball was in midfield 


Yale’s powerful met 


Whenever 


on 


Thus it happened that when time for the 


After play was resumed, Yale, having the ' a 
five yards on a wedge The Blues played like det 
with a snap and dash and rush not seen dur he f 
half pe rhaps, never before on the oblong square Yale 
advanced towards Princeton’s goal by hard ceiter work 
McClung, Winters, Morrison and McCormick made aya 
one small one at a time Princeton’s rush line was weal 
ening. Slowly the ball was forced nearer and nearer 
until MeCormick was forced over the line midst 
cheering It was the first touch-down The Yale 
tingent arose and stood up in the rair ind wanted t 
wild. They shouted themselves hoarse rhe i s 
brought out, and, although the try at goal was PASY 


McClung missed Princeton brought the ball out twenty 
five yards and started a wedge 


bled and Hinckey fell on it. Blissand 


but after 
y rds the 


McClung 
magnificent 


ball was fum 


now played the c1 


Ss-Ccross trick i 1 Me 


behind interference by Heffelfing 


great run and landed the ball on Princeton's 

line Winters was pushed over for a second t 

McClung missed the goal. Score—Yale, 8: Princes 
Homans had dropped off terribly in his pu 

eral times Heffelfinger got through and spe 

On all of these occasions, Hartwell secured the ba , 

made a great run unaided Princeton § se« 

demoralized Several times Bl ss dropped back us if . 

kick, only to have the ball passed to McCormick 








would go through the center for a big gair Che ba 
now on Princeton’s twenty-yard line, whe p 
back to McCormick, who kicked a magnif gon 
the thirty-vard line score Yale, 1 Pr 

Princeton’s now made a decided k y 
played like i demon, and they manayed t 
to Yale’s twenty-five yard line Homans tried for a g 
It was a miserable failure, however: and Ya ha 
ball. worked it out by agood run of Me g ; 
center of the field. Then came the pr ’ 
run of the day; the ball wason Yale's forty-five u 
McClung received it, gave it to Bliss, wl 
his right end behind magnificent interfer 
team Little Poe nearly had him one 
him off, and, straightening out on the extre 
of the field, he tore down towards Pr 
clear field before him Vincent ust 
him at the ten-yard line, Dut BI } 
left toshake him off, and, running ar 
down right between Princet s goal post V4 
tin ked the g Score—Yale p 
ball was brought 
whe ifewn 1 , 
the champions 

rhe dren ( ! 
t ( me itu at 1 
Chie i. yrad 
dar! ss and fa 
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TRACKED OUT. 
A SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKE! 


Author of “ Fallen Among Thieves,” “ The 
Ghost of Greystone Grange,” etc., etc 


CHAPTER IUL.—ConrTINUED.) 


AKING the hint, I ap- 

proached the door, and 
was followed by Mr. Arm- 
strong and the waiter. 
We got once more into 
the gambling -saloon, 
when my companion re- 
membered that he had 
: left his stick in the inner 
chamber. He retraced his steps and soon 
returned with it 

‘Are you going to be all day?” cried 
the waiter. ‘‘ Pray let me see you safely 
out.”’ 

And when we had passed to the stair 
case, he took from his pocket a key and 
locked the door. 

‘If you like to come at the proper hours 
you can enter again. But in the daytime 
the premises are interdicted to the public.” 

“Well,” I said to my companion when 
we were once more in the street, “I am 
afraid our visit is barren of results.”’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Armstrong ‘With that man at our 
elbow, we had no chance of making a very 
full investigation, but still we did some 
thing. Lor’ bless me, what duffers the 
French police are! Ido believe that they 
have been satisfied with the assurances of 
the proprietors and the evidence of Naudin ! 
I don’t believe they ever entered that bed- 
room.” 

‘Well, if they had they would have dis- 
covered nothing.” 

‘There you are wrong, sir,’’ said Mr 
Armstrong. “If they had looked in the 
right place they would have found, as I 
did, this piece of blotting-paper. When I 
went back for my stick I managed to secure 
it outof the blotting-book on the 





it. Itor 
escritoire.’ 

He gave me the page as he spoke. It 
had apparently been used pretty recently. 
There were traces of a bold handwriting 
which crossed and crossed the paper. Some 
one must have been composing an essay or 
a very lengthy communication. 

‘Now, sir, hold it up to the light, and 
look at the left-hand corner.”’ I obeyed 
Mr. Armstrong’s instructions. In the left- 
hand corner was a signature. I started 
back. it wasa signature of the murdered 
man—Richard Dormer. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TRIED FOR HIS LIFE. 


\ WEEK passed. Nothing had been heard 
of Major Merton. I was told that inqui- 
ries were being made in all directions, but 
without result. In the meanwhile, Alec 
Ainsworth had been examined by a magis- 
trate in the usual French fashion. He had 
been taken to task and confronted with his 
accuser. He was unable to prove an alibi, 
and the future looked very cheerless. 
When I saw him, after the inquiry, he was 
terribly distresed, not about gees but 
about Mary, from whom, with the greatest 
possible difficulty, I had concealed the story 
of his incarceration. 

‘She must know it sooner or later,” I 


said; ‘if by no other means, she will read 
it in the newspapers.”’ 

—. - have managed about that,” he re- 
pli ed, ly. ‘*The Paris correspondent 





of the Daily Despatch has returned to his 
ost. I senthim a telegram, and have seen 
o He has promised to keep the story 
from the press for the present—at any rate, 
until my trial comes off. He is a good- 
hearted fellow, and feels for me; or, if he 
does not feel for me, he has pity upon 
Mary.” 

‘But,’ Lexpostulated, ‘‘are you not de- 
feating your own chance of providing your 
innocence by all this secrecy ? Surely it is 
very unwise.” 

‘I can’t help it; it would kill Mary to 
know the truth.” 

And yet she must learn it some day. 
You do not seem to realize the terrible posi- 
tion in which you are placed. I was speak- 
ing to one of the officials only yesterday, 
and he told me that your trial will be 
pressed on, because the chief witness 
against you is wanted.” 

Wanted for what ?” 

For the guillotine. He iscondemned to 
death for another crime.” 

And thisis the man whois to swear away 
my life!’ he cried, bitterly 

Then he looked up at me sharply. For 
the first time I noticed an expression on his 
face that I had not seen there before. 

‘Great God!” he exclaimed. ‘ You still 
believe me to be guilty te 

I had not until then admitted the fact 
even to myself But the circumstantial 
evidence was strong against him This 
man Dormer was admittedly his rival. In 
spite of his version of what had passed be- 
tween them on the night of the murder, 
why shouid I imagine him to be innocent ? 





I knew nothing of him; and if he had com 
mitted the crime, would it not be likely 
that he would have some plausible story 
to put me off the scent?’ For the moment 
I] put aside his ejaculation, which was also 
an interrogatory, and asked him a ques 
tion 


‘Do you know whi it Dormer wrote in the 


gambling-house 
‘Do you wish to insult me?” he cried, 


impetuously 


‘Of course, you have a per- 
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fect right to form your own conclusion, but 
you have no right to doubt my word. I 
have told you that I know nothing of the 
movements of Major Merton and Dick 
Dormer, after they left the Café Anglais, 
beyond what we both have heard from third 
parties. Besides, you are illogical. If my 
first story was a lie, what guarantee would 
you have that my second would be the 
truth ? 

I was obliged to admit that his objection 
was sound. I could not help feeling that I 
was brutal, and yet I could not put away 
my doubts. 

‘*Dr. Gordon,” he said, after a pause, 
“T have much to thank you for. You 
have behaved with great kindness, and 
you have placed me under a heavy obli- 
gation. My thoughts are centered upon 
Mary Merton, and you have been a good 
friend to her. If I die, as die I shall, there 
will be few to mourn for me in England. 
I am the last of my family, and I have not 
many friends. But I have lived asa gen- 
tleman, and I wish to die like one. Pray 
do not lessen my respect for you by cancel- 
ing the obligation under which I am pleased 
to remain to you by insulting me. Good- 
bye. 

‘It is your own fault,” I replied. ‘“ You 
refuse to say where you were on the night 
of the murder.” 

“Absolutely. But does that prove any- 
thing ? Could I not invent a story to ac- 
count for my movements ? All I can tell 
you is that Lam absolutely innocent, and I 
can say no more.”’ 

I rose to go. Fora moment my Scottish 
pride was too much for me; but the sad 
face of the man softened my heart. I 
offered my hand. 

‘I will believe that you are innocent,” 
was all I said. We clasped hand in hand 
and separated. 

When I returned to my rooms I found I 
had a visitor. It was Mary Merton. I felt 
confused as I greeted her. 

“You must forgive me,” she said, “for 
having come to see you; but lam so anxious 
about Alec, Iam sure he must be worse. 
P ray—pray let me see him. Where is he?” 

‘My dear young lady,” I returned, “I 
implore you to take my advice, for your 
sake—for his. I can assure you that he is 
in no immediate danger.” 

‘But you do not know how hard it is 
not to see him,’’ she replied, with a sob. 
“Tam allalone: I have heard from neither 
my father nor Mr. Dormer. I have a pre- 
sentiment of evil. I am sure that some- 
thing is going wrong.” 

‘You will be ill yourself, my dear young 
lady, if you worry yourself in this way.” 

I made her sit down, and insisted upon 
getting her a cup of tea. I felt a thrill of 
delight in being able to perform this small 
service. 

“You are very good,” she said, with a 
smile. ‘‘I quite regard you as my second 
father.” 

This little speech brought me from the 
clouds to the work-a-day world. However, 
it me our relations upon a more comfort 
able footing. I remembered that I was not 
in my first youth. lought to have remem- 
bered this before. 

“Tam afraid, from what Mr. Ainsworth 
has told me, that at times he was not on 
very cordial terms with your father,’ I ob- 
served, as I poured out the tea. 

‘It was not Alec’s fault. You see, I have 
known him for a long time. We were play 
fellows before we went to India. In those 
days papa was very different—I mean, you 
know, he has never been quite well since 
he had his sunstroke. 

‘‘But had they any particular cause for 
quarrel ?” 

She blushed up to the roots of her hair. 

“Papa once accused Alec of something 
that made him very angry. He did not 
come near us for along time. Alec is very 
yroud; and if he had not been very, very 
fond of me, I do not think we should have 
ever seen him again.” 

“Do you know where he was the evening 
when your father and Mr. Dormer disap- 
peared—I mean, went away ? 

‘No. I was very anxious, I remember; 
because, although I anticipated a sudden 
departure, I did not expect it to be quite so 
hurried. Will you believe, my father and 
Mr. Dormer went away without taking 
anything with them.” 

“ Has not this fact caused you some sus- 
picion ?” I asked. 

“Well, no; why should it? Mr. Dor- 
mer has told me a score of times how little 
they think in Australia of making tracks at 
a moment’s notice. He has taken my father 
with him, picking up what they want on 
the way. But,on the evening of their de- 
parture, I was terribly nervous and depress- 
ed. I was full of fancies. I scarcely slept 
until the morning. I heard in every moan 
of the wind a human cry, and could not get 
out of my head that the room opposite 
mine, and which belonged to Mr. Dormer, 
was occupied by some one who was watch- 
ing me.’’ 

“ And did you search to see ? 

‘No; I was not quite so absurd. When 
the morning came I slept soundly enough, 
but since then I have not been able to quite 
cast off an apprehension of evil.” 

After a little more conversation, in which 
I attempted, not very successfully, to set 
her mind at rest, the fair young creature 
left me. When she had gone, I renewed my 
determination to save the life of her lover 
if I could. She regarded me as a secon¢ 
father! Well, I would do my best to de- 
serve her affectionate regard. She had 
scarcely gone when Mr. Armstrong, the En 
glish detective, putin an appearance. He 
was in high spirits 

Have you discovered anything?” I 
asked 

“ Well, [can’tsay Ihave, sir. ButI think 
I can put you in the way of discovering 
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something for yourself. I have got a privi- 
lege for you that’s not given to many for- 
eigners. You are a better French scholar 
than I; so I asked for the favor for you, in- 
stead of for myself. I have permission that 
you should be allowed to visit Naudin, the 
witness against Mr. Ainsworth.” 

‘‘And when am I to see him ?” 

““The day after to-morrow.” 

“And why not earlier—why not to-mor- 
row ?” 

“Why, don’t you know ? To-morrow is 
fixed for the trial of Mr. Ainsworth.” 

With the suddenness of French legal pro- 
ceedings, the day had come at last. I 
dreaded to meet Mary; but feeling that it 
would be cruel to allow her to hear of the 
sad story from strangers, I determined to 
break the news myself. But how should I 
do it? This poor, motherless, fatherless 
girl was practically alone in the world. 
Away from her native land, far from kith 
and kin; and her lover-—in the absence of 
her parents, her natural protector—on his 
trial for his life! I did not dare to go near 
her. I felt that if I saw her weeping, I 


should betray myself. Betray what? Idid 
not dare to answer the question even to my- 
self. 


After making arrangements to meet Mr. 
Armstrong on the morrow and to accom- 
mee J him to the court, | walked out list- 
essly, thinking how it would be best 
to approach Mary Merton. As I passed 
along the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré, I came 
to the church of St. Philippe du Roule, a 
place of worship celebrated for its mar- 
riages. It is absolutely in the midst of the 
English quarter, and, consequently, has a 
number of Englishmen amongst the mem- 
bers of its congregation. Even as I passed, 
some English people were entering the sa- 
cred edifice. Suddenly a thought entered 
my mind. Why should [ not find out an 
English priest and ask his counsel? I found 
the entrance to the presbytery, and asked 
the servant who answered my summons for 
“un prétre Anglais.”’ 

There were several. Pére Moore, Pére 
Brown, Pére Callander. I chose the latter, 
as his name suggested that he belonged to 
a good old Scottish family. Fortunately, 
‘“*M. le Pere Callander” was ‘chez lui,” 
and would see me. I was shown into a 
small room, with whitewashed walls, upon 
which was hanging a large crucifix. The 
furniture consisted of two chairs and a ta- 
ble. A venerable abbé soon joined me, and 
asked me what he could do for me. I ex- 
plained that I did not belong to his creed, 
but was sadly in need of his assistance. I 
described my position, the position of Miss 
Merton, and asked for his advice. 

‘‘T suppose,”’ said Father Callander, ‘that 
the young lady is not a Catholic ?”’ 

“No,” [ replied; “I believe not.’ 

- Well, it would not do for me to call 
upon her; it would needlessly alarm her. 
It is best that one of her own sex should see 
her. If you will allow me, I will give you 
a letter to an old friend of mine—a lady of 
infinite Kindness. You can trust absolutely 
to her discretion. What is your name ?”’ 

““My name is John Gordon, and I am a 


doctor. 
“Ah! a fellow-c ee: > said the old 
priest, with a smile. ‘“W Dr. Gordon, 


you can safely place the ne ‘affair in the 
hands of Miss Malwyn. I will answer for 
it that she will act for the best, and with 
the greatest kindness and tact.’ 

‘I cannot sufficiently thank you.” 

‘I require no thanks. I am only doing 
my duty. You and those who are so sadly 
afflicted shall have my prayers.” 

A little later I saw Miss Malwyn, a 
benevolent-looking old lady, who readily 
undertook the task of breaking the news to 
Mary. We decided that it would be better 
to keep the sad story back as long as possi- 
ble; so she arranged that she would call on 
the morrow. 

All that night I was in sad trouble. I 
could not have believed that I, who have 
always considered myself a stern man of 
the world, could have been so greatly 
moved. Day broke at last—the day that, 
before it ended, was either to leave Alec 
Ainsworth a free man or condemned to 
death ! 

In good time I met Mr. Armstrong, and 
together we went to the court-house. In 
due course the judges, the advocates, and 
the officials appeared; the jurors were 
placed in their proper seats, and all was 
ready. Then the accused entered, accom- 
panied by his guard, who sat beside him. 

I was unable to approach Alec Ains- 
worth, but I gave him a smile of recog- 
nition and encouragement. He spoke to 
his counsel, who came up to me and asked 
me, in his name, for news of Mary Merton. 
I briefly recounted what I had done, and 
the advocate returned to his client. From 
that moment the mind of the prisoner 
seemed to be at ease. He was deathly pale, 
but his composure was perfect. 

The proceedings commenced, and were not 
altogether unlike our own criminal trials, 
save that the judges and counsel seemed 
to have far greater freedom to say and do 
what they pleased than would have been 
sanctioned even at the Old Bailey. They 
imputed motives right and left to the wit- 
nesses, and browbeat them if they did not 
give answers consistent with the proof of 
theirassumptions. They would never take 
“No” for areply, and repeated the same 
question over and over again, apparently in 
the belief that reiteration would produce 
conversion. And, strange to say, now and 
again this plan was not unsuccessful, and 
the witness who had begun by saying ‘‘ No” 
ended by saying ‘“‘ Yes.” But, take it all in 
all, it was a painful sight. Bullied and 
badgered by the court and bar, the wit- 
nesses frequently retorted in a tone that 
would not have been tolerated at the Law 
Courts in the Strand. A stranger could 
see at a glance that the public regarded the 
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judges without respect, and the advocates 
with absolute contempt. 

A good deal of the evidence was formal. 
I took, naturally, some interest when the 
surgeons were examined. From motives 
possibly of delicacy, or possibly for other 
reasons, I was not called myself, although 
I had examined the body of the murdered 
man. However, I could not complain of 
the expert testimony. The medical men 
described accurately enough the cause of 
death, and declared that they believed that 
a murder had been committed, and not a 
suicide. The counsel for Alec Ainsworth 
tried to shake this testimony, but without 
effect. He asked one of these scientific ex- 
perts to imagine the prisoner to be his 
mother, and then to say whether he be- 
lieved him to be guilty. The doctor was 
deeply moved by this reference to his ma- 
ternal relative, put still was under the im- 
pression that the wounds had not been 
self-inflicted. Then the finding of the body 
in the Rue du Bach was described, and gar- 
cons from the café were called, chiefly to 
testify, apparently, to the high respectabil- 
ity of the establishment. Although I had 
given the blotting-paper, with its tell-tale 
signature, to the prisoner’s advocate, to my 
surprise it was not used. But this, so to 
speak, was merely the fringe of the case. 
The important witness was to come. Until 
Jules Naudin had been examined, it was 
ee ee to say how the matter would 
end. And at this point the convict, wear- 
ing his felon’s dress, was introduced, and 
took his place, waiting to be interrogated. 

He was a man of the worst possible 
character, and was arrested, almost imme- 
diately after the crime had been com- 
mitted, on another charge for which he 
had long been wanted. This was admitted. 
He had managed to escape after he had 
been actually condemned; so his identity 
had only to be proved to send him to the 
guillotine. I could not help thinking how 
lax the French jailers must have been to 
have allowed such a scoundrel to emerge 
red-handed from prison. But this did not 
seem to strike any one in court as strange. 
On the contrary, he was treated with a kind 
of deference, suggesting that the author- 
ities considered him, so to speak, as one of 
themselves. He was tacitly admitted to 
belong to the criminal branch of the profes- 
sion. He told (greatly assisted by the lead- 
ing questions of the Prosecutor for the Re- 
public and the Chief Judge) how he had 
passed through the Rue du Bach about 
three in the morning and seen two men 
carrying a third. One of the two men was 
the prisoner; the other escaped ; the carried 
man was the deceased. He himself was 
shortly afterwards arrested, and, with the 
view, no doubt, of obtaining whatever 
benefit that might accrue from the wide 
term “extenuating circumstances,” had 
given information to the authorities 

Of course, the counsel for Alec Ainsworth 
cross-examined him, but the cross-examina- 
tion consisted chiefly in casting reflections 
upon himself and his family. He even went 
so far as to suggest that the witness must 
have broken the heart of his mother. This 
statement caused a thrill of horror to seize 
all the French spectators of the scene, and 
the prosecutor vigorously interposed : 

It is not just that so serious a charge 
should be made. The witness is merely 
performing his duty.” 

“And yet,’’ retorted the advocate for the 
defense, ‘‘the witness does not weep: he 
does not care for his mother!” 

This caused a profound sensation, and 
many regarded the witness with indigna- 
tion. 

‘I aman orphan,” retorted Naudin. ‘I 
have never known the care of a mother 
Had I been so blessed, | might not have 
been what I now am—a condemned assas- 
sin. I might have been a judge!”’ 

This was received with much applause. 
The witness turned round to the audience 
to accept their congratulations, and as he 
did so his eyes met mine. 

(To be continued.) 
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READ THIS MAGNIFICENT OFFER 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS. 
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The Dictionary, a sample page of which is herewith presented, is a Royal Quarto, printed on fine paper, beautt 
fully and substantially bound in English cloth, red edges. It will be ready about January ist. Those wishing to tak 
advantage of this magnificent offer, will kindly send word to us without del: ay. We wish to regulate our edition of this 
Dictionary, so as to make it sufficient for actual renewing subscribers only. The new Dictionary is well worth $5.00, 

It will contain upwards of zoo pages. The reader will bear in mind that this Diction: iry is recent, and contains not 
an antiquated or obsolete line. It is modern, and contains words, with their definitions, necessary for every person to kno 
who lays claim to being educated, and found in this work exclusively. The pronunciations and definitions are brief aaa 
clear, and approved by. the highest modern authorities. This offer to renewing subscribers has no parallel in the dealings 


of American publishing houses with the public. We lead ; all others fail to even follow. 


The Standard Works offered in connection with the ONCE A WEEK Library—let our readers reflect what these Standard Works are, and they will not fail 
appreciate what the offer really means to them—Milton, Bunyan, Sir Thomas More, Southey, Swift, Lord Macaulay, Thackeray, Benjamin Franklin, Carlyle, and the 
English classics generally—must be read by all who would lay the foundation of an English education. These Standard Works can be obtained through ONCE A WEEK at a 
merely nominal cost. Let the young people begin now. These 52 Books—one a week—consist of: first week. a novel: second week, the ** History of the United States of 
Our Own Time,” written specially for our subscribers ; third week, a novel; fourth week, a Standard Work. The Standard Works include ‘** The Sublime and Beautiful, 
by Burke; “The Battle of the Books,” by Swift; ‘‘The Areopagitica,” by Milton ; ‘‘ Utopia,” by Sir Thomas More; ‘* Warren Hastings,” by Lord Macaulay ; ‘* Hero 


Worship,” by Carlyle, ete., ete., ete. 


ANATHEMATIZE l4 ANKLE 











offering made and set up in a temple: an a wood-fire, or in which a spit turns. inate admiration of English institu 
ecclesiastical curse : any person or thing | Ety. dub. | tions. 
anathematized. [Gr. ana, up, tithémi, | ANECDOTAL, an’ek-ddt-al, ANECDOTI ANGLO-SAXON, ang’glo-saks’un, adj. ap- 
to set CAL, an-ek-dot’i-kal, adj., in the form of plied to the earliest form of the English 
ANATHEMATIZE, an-a’them-at-iz, v.t. to an anecdote. language : the term Old English is now 
pronounce accursed, ANECDOTARIAN, an’ek-d6-ta’ri-an, n. one preferred by some. 
ANATOMIC, -AL, an-a-tom’ik, -al, adj. re- who deals in or retails anecdotes: an an- | ANGRY, ang’gri, adj. excited with ange 
lating to anatomy. ecdotist. ‘‘ Our ordinary anecdotarians inflamed.—ANGRILY, ang’ gri-li, adv. 
ANATOMIZE, an-a’tom-iz, v.t. to dissect a make use of libels.”—Roger North. ANGUISH, ang’gwish, 7”. excessive pain of 
body : (fig.) to lay open minutely. [From | ANECDOTE, an’ek-dot, n. an incident of body or mind: agony. [Fr. angoisse—L. 
ANATOMY. | private life: a short story. [Gr., not angustia, a strait, straitness--ango, to 
ANATOMIST, an-a’tom-ist, n. one skilled published—a, an, neg., and ekdotos, pub- press tightly: to strangle. See ANGER. |] 
in anatomy. lished—ek, out, and diddmi, icaivel ANGULAR, ang’gul-ar, adj. having an 
ANATOMY, an-a’tom-i, n. the art of dis- ANELE, an-él’, v.¢t. to anoint with oil: to an angle or corner: (/fig.) stiff in man 
secting any organized body: science of administer extreme unction. [A.S. on- ner: the opposite of easy or graceful. 
the structure of the body learned by dis- elan—on, on, and ele, oil.] n. ANGULAR'ITY. 
section. [Gr. ana, up, asunder, temnd, | ANEMOMETER, a-nem-om’et-er, n, an in- | ANIGHTS, a-nits’, adv., of nights, at night 
to cut. strument for measuring the force of the | ANILE, an‘il, adj. old-womanish : imbecil 
ANBURY, an’ber-i, 7. a disease in turnips, wind, |[Gr. anemos, wind, and METER. | —ANILITY, an-il’i-ti, mn. [L. anus, an old 
in which the root becomes divided into ANEMONE, a-nem’o-ne, n. a plant of the woman. | 
a number of parts—hence the popular | crowfoot family. [Said to be from Gr. | ANILINE, an’il-in, n. a product of coal-tar, 
name FINGERS AND Tors. [From A.S. | | anemos, wind, because some of the spe- extensively used in dyeing. |Ani/, an 
ampre, a crooked swelling vein. | | cies love exposed situations. ] indigo plant, from which also it is made. | 
ANCESTOR, an’ses-tur, 7. one from whom ANEROID, an’e-roid, adj. noting a barom- | ANIMADVERSION, an-im-ad-ver’shun, n. 
a person has descended: a forefather.— eter by whfch the pressure of the air is criticism, censure, or reproof, 
fem. AN'CESTRESS.—adj, ANCES’TRAL, [O. measured without the use of liquid or | ANIMADVERT, an-im-ad-vert’, «7. to 
Fr. ancestre—L. antecessor—ante, before, | quicksilver. [Gr. a, neg., néros, wet. | criticise or censure [L., to turn the 
cedo, cessum, to go. | | ANETIC, a-net’ik, adj. in med. relieving or | mind to—animus, the mind, ad, to, and 
ANCESTRY, an’ses-tri, n. a line of ances- assuaging pain: anodyne. [Gr. anetikos, | — verto, to turn. |] 
tors: lineage. | relaxing. | |} ANIMAL, an‘im-al, m. an organized being 
ANCHOR, angk’ur, . a hooked iron instru- | ANEURISM, an’‘iir-izm, n. a soft tumor, | having life, sensation, and voluntary 
ment that holds a ship by sticking into | arising from the widening up or dilata- motion: it is distinguished from a plant, 
the ground: (fig.) anything that gives | tion of an artery. [Gr. aneurisma—ana, which is organized and has life, but not 
stability or security.—v.f. to fix by an | up, eurys, wide. | sensation or voluntary motion ; the name 
anchor: to fasten.—v.i. to cast anchor: | ANEW, a-ni’, adv. afresh: again. [M. E. | sometimes implies the absence of the 
to stop, or rest on. [Fr. ancre—L. ancora | — of-new—A.8. of, OF, and NEw. ] | higher faculties peculiar to man.—adj. 
—Gr. angkyra, from ——— a bend—root ANGEL, ain’jel, n. a divine messenger: a | of or belonging to animals: sensual. [L. 
angk, bent. Conn. with ANGLE. } | ministering spirit: an old E. coin=10s., | anima, air, life, Gr. anemos, wind—aod, 
ANCHORAGE, angk’ur-dj, n. ground for bearing the figure of an angel.—adjs. aémi, Sans. an, to breathe, to blow.] 
anchoring: duty imposed on ships for | ANGELIC, an-jel'ik, ANGEL’/ICAL.— adv. | ANIMALCULE, an-im-al’kiil, ”., @ small 
anchoring. | ANGEL'ICALLY. [Gr. angelos, a messen- | animal, esp. one that cannot be seen by 
ANCHORET, ang’kor-et, ANCHORITE, | _ ger. the naked eye :—pl. ANIMAL’CULES, or 
ang’kor-it, n. one who has withdrawn | ANGELHOOD, an’jel-héd, n. the state or | ANIMAL’cuLA. [L. animaleulum, dim. of 
from the world: a hermit. [Gr. anacho- condition of an angel: the angelic nature | animal.) 
rét?és—ana, apart, chdred, to go.]} or character. E. B. Browning. |} ANIMALISM, an‘im-al-izm, 1. the state of 
ANCHORITISH, ang-k6-rit’ish, adj. of or ANGELOLATRY, 4n-jel-ol’a-tri, n. the | being actuated by animal appetites only : 
pertaining to an anchorite, or his mode | worship of angels. [E. angel, and Gr. sensuality. 
of life: anchoretic. ‘Sixty years of | latreia, worship. | ANIMATE, an’im-at, v.t. to give life to: 
religious reverie and anchoritish self- | ANGER, ang’ger, n. a strong passion ex- to enliven or inspirit.—adj. living : pos 
denial.” —De Quincey. cited by injury.—v.t. to make angry. sessing animal life. [See ANIMAL. } 
ANCHORITISM, ang’ko-rit-izm, n. the | [Ice. angr; allied to ANGUISH. | ANIMATE, an’‘i-mat, v.7. to become en- 
state of being secluded from the world: | ANGEVIN, an’‘jé-vin, adj. of or pertaining livened or exhilarated: to rouse. ** Mr. 
the condition of an anchorite. to Anjou, a former province in the north- Arnott, animating at this speech, glided 
ANCHORLESS, ane’ker-les, adj. being west of France. behind her chair.” —Miss Burney. 
without an anchor: hence, drifting: un- | ANGINA, anj-i’na, n. applied to diseases in | ANIMATED, an‘im-at-ed, adj. lively: full 
stable. ‘*‘My homeless, anchorless, un- which a sense of tightening or suffoca- of spirit. 
supported mind.”—Charlotte Bronte. tion is a prominent symptom. [L. See | ANIMATION, an-im-a’shun, 7. liveliness : 
ANCHOVY, an-chd'vi, n. a small fish of ANGUISH. | vigor. 
the herring kind from which a sauce is | ANGLE, ang’gl, 7. a corner: the point | ANIMISM, an’im-izm, n. theory which re- 
made. [Sp. and Port. anchova; Fr. an- where two lines meet: (geom.) the in- | gards the belief in spirits, that appear in 
chois. Of doubtful ety. ] clination of two straight lines which dreams, etc., as the germ of religious 
ANCIENT, dn’shent, adj. old: belonging meet, but are not in the same straight | ideas, [L. anime, the soul. ] 
to former times.—n.pl. AN’CIENTS, those line. [Fr.—L. angulus: cog. with Gr. | ANIMOSITY, an-im-os’i-ti, n. bitter ha- 
who lived in remote times: in B., elders. angkylos : both from root angk, ak, to} tred: enmity. [L. animositas, fullness 
—adv. AN’CIENTLY. —i. AN’CIENTNESS. bend, seen also in ANCHOR, ANKLE. | of spirit. See ANIMAL. } 
{[Fr. ancien—Low L. antianus, old—L. | ANGLE, ang’gl, n., a hook or bend: a fish- | ANIMUS, an’im-us, ». intention: spirit : 
ante, before, prob. conn. with AND. See | ing-rod with line and hook.—v.i. to fish prejudice against. [L. animus, spirit, 
ANTIQUE. with an angle.—v.t. to entice: to try to soul, as dist. from anima, the mere life. 
ANCIENT, 4n’shent, n. (obs.) a flag or its gain by some artifice. [A.S. angel, a | See ANIMAL. ] 
bearer: an ensign. [Corr. of Fr. en- hook, allied to ANCHOR. ] | ANISE, an’‘is, 7. aromatic plant, the seeds 
seigne. See ENSIGN. } ANGLER, ang’gler, n. one who fishes with of which are used in making cordials. 
ANCILLARY, an’sil-ar-i, adj. subservient. an angle.—ANGLING, ang’gling, n. the | [Gr. anison.] 
[L. ancilla, a maid-servart. | art or practice of fishing with an angle. | ANISOMETRIC, a-ni’sd-met’rik, adj. a 
ANCORIST, ang’k6-rist, n. one withdrawn | ANGLICAN, ang’glik-an, adj., English. term applied to crystals which are de- 
from the world: a hermit: an anchoret, [See ENGLISH. ] veloped dissimilarly in the three avial 
or anchoress. ‘‘A woman lately turned | ANGLICANISM, ang’glik-an-izm, nm. at- directions. [Gr. anisos, unequal, and 
an ancorist.”—Fuller. } tachment to English institutions, esp. metron, a measure. | 
AND, and, conj. signifies addition, and is | the English Church: the principles of | ANISOTROPE, an’‘i-so-trop, ANISOTROP 
used to connect words and sentences: in | the English Church. IC, an‘i-sd-trop’ik, adj. having different 
M.E. it was used for if. [A.S., and in | ANGLICISM, ang’glis-izm, n. an English properties in different directions: not 
the other Teut. lang.: prob. allied to L. | idiom or peculiarity of language. isotropic : wolotropic. 
ante, Gr. anti, over against. | | ANGLICIZE, ang’glis-iz, v.t. to express in | ANKER, angk’er, n. a liquid measure used 
ANDANTE, an-dan’'te, adj., going easily : | English idiom. on the continent, formerly in England, 
moderately slow: expressive. [It.—an | ANGLO-, ang’glo, pfx., English—used in varying from about seven to nine gallons 
dare, to go. | composition : as Anglo-Saxon, ete. | [ Dut. | 
ANDIRON, and‘i-urn, n. the iron bars | ANGLOMANITA, ang’glo-man’‘i-a, n., a | ANKLE, angk’l, 1. the joint between the 
which support the ends of the logs in mania for what is English : an indiscrim- | foot and si forming an angle or bend. 
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rue Paris hat hich v be on hundreds of American 
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New York has two very successful women jewelers 
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yut-of-loors Heels are low da square 
I 4 ( if Philadelphia, claims to be the only 
voman’s club in the country which furnishes its members 
with ! niences and advantages of club life 
It seems possible that velvet fabrics will be revived this 
Ww ‘ Wate i velvets are now in market, and also 
checkered and oddly designed velvets. Many of the new 
velvets are copied from old designs of the Mediciand Tudor 
lays; and several historic dames give their names to the 
ul s patterns 
In a rece irticle, Max O’ Rell says If I had to be 
va " I might choose my sex and my birthplace, 
Iw shout, at the tep of my voice, ‘Oh, make me an 
Ame i 





AN iy ea k I ‘ jue 

s al ey 
l i asse- 
I the fashion this vear to wear narrow bands of fur 
perhaps al ( wide, rather tha broad strip Skirts 
instead of being trimmed with a border of fur several 


inches deep, are now treated t several rows, each one of 





ich} tan inch wide 
Miss Katharine Weed Barnes, a granddaughter of the 
late Thurlow Weed, is said to be the best amateur pho- 


tographer in America 
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The arrangement of the bridal veil is noticeably new; a 
length of tulle is caught at the center, fastened to the 
hair, and banded by an exquisite wreath of silver laurel, 
the delicate foliage falling over the train to the edge of the 
misty draperies. 

Mrs. Harrison and the Princess Louise are the only two 
women who have ever been permitted to set foot within 
the cloisters of the monastery at Santa Barbara, in Cali- 
fornia. 

The pelerinnes of the coming season have been fash- 
ioned with due regard to the high, full sleeves, and are 
really only large-shaped collars with long front ends, and 
therefore far less comfortable and warm than the now old- 
fashioned fur capes. 

Silver, gold and bronze footwear is the proper thing for 
the evening at present, 2nd all the kid or satin slippers 
that have been rubbed spotty or have grown dirty are can- 
didated for transformation. Buy a bottle of gold paint, 
or bronze, if you prefer it, and give your footgear two 
coats. A twenty-five-cent botile will last all winter, and 
it will not be two minutes’ work to make your whole 
stock of slippers like new. 

Women’s progress in Sweden is shown by the fact that 
there are eighteen young women studying at the Uni- 
versity of Upsola, and almost as many at Lund and at the 
Stockholm Carolinske Institute. 

In the opinion of leaders of European fashion, the Queen 
of Portugal is the most dressy woman in Europe. She 
buys costumes, bonnets and hats, wholesale. Her pale 
complexion and auburn hair permit of any kind of head- 
gear, and she takes advantage of this circumstance by 
trying all and every whim of fashion. The Empress of 
Russia wears everything small and neat, to harmonize 
with her delicate type of beauty. Pale blue, mauve, and 
several new shades of green are the colors she prefers 
The Grand Duchess Vladimir is also very stylish and ele- 
gant. She delights in flowers, her favorite being chrys- 
anthemums and violets. The Countess of Paris only 
wears round hats, and no bonnets at all. Both she and 








A work-basket. 


norning W rapper 


her daughter, the Duchess of Braganza, dress in a very 
simple style, mostly in brown or black. The Duchess of 
Chartres and her daughter, Princess Valdemar of Den- 
mark, rank, on the other hand, among the most fashion- 
Both are, moreover, exceedingly graceful, 
and capote bonnets in black and gold, or cream, white or 


able ladies. 


red, as well as combinations of these colors, are very be- 
coming to them. 

In bonnets, the tiny capote continues to be a prime 
favorite, although an attempt is being made to introduce 
once more the large Gyp bonnet of plaited silk 
and lace. This last is very fashionable for little 
babies and girls, but few ladies adopt it, in spite 
of its being favored by some of our most cele 
brated ¢légantes It is, in fact, less becoming 
than the tiny capote, which suits the present 
style of coiffure so well. No great quantity of 
hair is required to make up the coiffure, which 
consists of a tuft of fluffy curls over the brow, 
and a small, closely-twisted chignon at the back. 

The peerage in her own right, which has been 
conferred upon Lady Macdonald, makes the third 
title of this kind which the Queen has granted 
to women. The first of these peeresses is the 
Burdett-Coutts, who received the 
distinction through the agency of Mr. Gladstone. The 
second was Lady Beaconsfield ; and it will be remembered 
that, when her Majesty first offered a peerage to the then 
Benjamin Disraeli, he declined the honor for himself, but 
accepted it for his wife, who was thereupon created a vis- 


saroness 


countess in her own right. 

Three hospitals in Philadelphia are managed exclu- 
sively by women for the treatment of women’s diseases. 

Flowers, especially political flowers, are embroidered 
all round the borders of the fashionable handkerchiefs car- 
ried by French ladies, whose political tendencies are thus 
revealed by the bit of muslin they carry thrust through 
their belts 

A curious fad in the way of a white bed is shown. It is 
a huge white swan made of enameled white wood. The 
workmanship is exquisite, and it is very pretty. 

One of the prettiest features in Berlin is its corps of 


costumed flower-girls. Only pretty girls are selected for 
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the work, and their uniform, the national costume of the 
Isle of Riigen, is furnished by the stock company who 
manage the enterprise. A home is also specially provided 
for them, and they must be in at midnight. 

The latest colors are ‘“‘rhododendron-lilac ’ and “olean- 
der-red.’’ Both are very bright and effective in feathers, 
velvet ribbons, satin and crépe de Chine. 

The women journalists of England have formed them- 
selves into an organization known as the Writers’ Club, 
and chosen John Strange Winter president. John is en- 
tirely eligible in spite of her masculine cognomen and 
knowledge of garrison and circus life, for she is really 
Mrs. Stannard. 

Hair-dressers announce that the classical simple Greek 
styles are tending to disappear, that the chignon will grow 
more voluminous, and some curls are to be added thereto. 

Mrs. Frances Woodring is superintendent of a coal mine 
at Ashland, Pa., having occupied this position since the 
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death of her husband, several years ago. She is popular 
with the miners, who number one hundred and eighty, 
and is energetic and successful in her work. 

The Medici collar has so evidently come to stay that it 
is to be had in packages of a dozen at all the drygoods 
counters in town. 

Kate Field says that American women spend sixty-two 
thousand dollars a year for cosmetics, most of which are 
poisonous compounds. 

Bright buckles are used 


d resses. 


considerably on children’s 

The Empress of Germany has declined to become presi- 
dent of the association for dress reform. She thinksthatthe 
present style of dress is becoming and healthful, and that 
corsets are a restful support, without which women would 
be seriously uncomfortable. 

The original gown is the Egyptian dress 
appellation to the employment of a rich, Oriental-looking 
fabric, the ground red cotton, printed in a cashmere de- 
sign, but completely hidden by a gold thread embroidery. 
It isa fabric likely to be much in favor this winter. The 
Egyptian gown hasa loose jacket, lined with red printed 
cotton. The wide belt is made in the embroidery with a 
full skirt above the crepon 

The fashion now is for pretty stockings rather than 
pretty slippers; or, more properly speaking, one might 
say that the fashion is for elaborate stockings rather than 
elaborate slippers. Stockings are plentifully embroidered 
in pearls and jewels in imitation of all kinds of stones, as 
well asin jet and steel beads. Yellow stockings are em- 
broidered with floral designs worked out in gold beads, 
and delicate, spider-web, white silk 
broidered in silver. 

Miss Cora McDonald occupies the chair of History in 
the Wyoming State University, having been elected to 
that place by the regents of the university, at a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars, equal to that received by men for 
similar service. 

The distinguishing feature of a bonnet worn at a recent 
‘‘Ladies’ Day,’’ was very 
inches wide, which were brought from the usual point at 
the back, tied under the chin, but slightly 
towards the right, with the ends left to dangle far below 
the waist. 


It owes its 


stockings are em- 


long satin strings quite three 


carelessly 





Diamond crescent brooch 


The necklace is coming into being an accompaniment 
of the collarless gown. It is an inch-wide black velvet 
ribbon, on which are sewn a collection of old jewels of 
diverse kinds, and all manners of interesting curios, which 
require considerable energy in accumulating and skill in 
arranging: so that the trinket is not liable to become vul- 
gar through too great popularity. 

The Duchess of Leinster is noted for her perfect taste in 
dress. A day-dress, just made for her by a lady dress- 
maker, is of black Venetian cloth, with a waistcoat of 
brocade, shaded from black te pale blue, finished off with 
a pointed silk band. The back of the bodice is trimmed 
with a silk frill, the front is ornamented with large lapels 
outlined with silk, and the big sleeves are of silk. The 
trimming of the skirt is three rows of black satin ribbon 
edged with silk. A lovely tea-gown, not yet completed, is 
a mixture of pale green and pink surrah, with a diapha- 
nous front. 
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HOW CONGRESS WAS OPENED. 
By GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 

HE opening of a new Congress is not 
a very solemn ceremony. It is not 
even accomplished with any openly 
solicited assistance from 
There is no chaplain, and therefore 
there is no prayer to open the first 
day’s session. The chaplain 
among the officers chosen on the 
opening day, and he officiates at the 
meetings of the House every morn- 
ing thereafter. 

I speak of the House of Representatives as though it 


above. 


is 





was Congress itself, instead of being, as it is, only one 
of the two branches of that great legislative body. 


That is the popular idea of Congress. A ‘‘Congressman,”’ 
he popularly known, never a United 
Senator. He is invariably a member of the House of 
Representatives. The statue of James A. Garfield, which 
at the head of Maryland avenue, just west of 
the Capitol, has an inscription which describes the mar 
tyred President ‘Senator, Member of 
etc. He was, in fact, ‘Senator, Member of the House of 
Representatives” and President of the United States. But 
the House is the popular branch of Congress in more senses 
than It in the eyes of a majority of 
the people who come to Washington 

The Senate of the United States is called to order at the 
beginning of its session by its Constitutional presiding offi 
cer, the Vice-President of the United States. ‘ Noone has 
ever able to understand why the Vice-President 
should have been made the president of the Senate by the 
framers of the Constitution, tnless it was to him 
something to do,” said a sharp-tongued Senator last win- 
ter. And then he added: ‘‘The Vice-President has only 
two functions—to preside over the meetings of the Senate, 
and to wait for the President to die.”’ It is as well, per- 
haps, that he was given the first-named more active occu- 


as is is States 


stands 


as Congress,” 


one. is ‘‘ Congress ”’ 


been 


give 


pation; the second alone might develop melancholia. 

The House of Representatives has no constitutional 
presiding officer at the beginning of a session of Congress 
Even if the political complexion of the House has not 
changed with the changes of membership which come with 
each biennial election, there is no such thing as the Speak- 
er of the House holding over to another Congress. His 
term expires with the expiration of Congress, at noon, of 
March 4th. ‘The officers of the House of Representatives 
the clerk, sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper, postmaster and 
chaplain—are elected until 
their successors are elected and qualify. By virtue of a 
rule adopted by the Thirty-sixth Congress, the clerk of 
the House is the presiding officer of the House until the 
Speaker is elected. Under this rule (which was the ex- 
pression of a custom in for the clerk of 
the House sometimes presided the meetings 
of the House of Representatives for months. The Speak 


by each Congress to serve 


vogue years), 


has over 


er is chosen by a majority vote, usually. Only twice 
has he been chosen by a plurality vote—in the Thirty- 
first and Thirty-fourth Congresses—and this was ex- 
pressly authorized by resolution, and the election in 
each case was confirmed afterwards by the action of 
the House. But unless a resolution authorizing this is 


adopted, the election goes to the member receiving a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. Where the contest for the position 
is sharp, a great many ballots may taken before a 
choice is made. This happened in the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, where the House was in a deadlock for two months 
before the election of the Speaker was accomplished, In the 
meantime no business could be transacted, for it had been 
decided that the election of the Speaker is a question of 
the highest privilege, and that while it is under considera- 
tion nothing else can be considered. There were dead- 
locks in the Thirty-first and Thirty-fourth Congresses— 
the first lasting nearly a month, and the second continuing 
for more than twice that period. The deadlock in these 
cases was only broken by the House reaching an agree- 
ment, as I have stated, to elect by plurality vote. 

There is a very lively scene on the floor of the hall of 
the House of Representatives on the first Monday in De- 
cember—the day fixed by the Constitution for the assem- 
bling of Congress. All of the old members—those who 
have served in other Congresses—are exchanging greet- 
ings with friends. It is almost a home-coming to them; 
for in the two years of a term they spend more time on the 
floor of the House than in their law-offices or on their 
farms. There is no political division. Democrats and Re- 
publicans are not separated yet by any real or imaginary 
line on the floor of the hall; and they move about among 
the desks, up and down the aisles, in and out of the cloak- 
rooms, shaking hands with old friends, exchanging a little 
harmless badinage over the results of the last election, or 
perhaps discussing the result of the recent caucus for the 
Speakership. For it is determined usually a day or two 
before Congress meets who will be the party candidates 
for the Speakership; and where one party is so greatly in 
the majority as the Democratic party is in the present 
Congress, the caucus nomination is equivalent to elec- 
tion. The members usually become the especial 
charge of the older members from their own States on the 
first day. They are trotted about the big hall and intro- 
duced right and left, with a view to making them feel more 
“at home.’”’ Not infrequently the result is to make them 
very much “at sea,’ for many of them are modest, retir- 
ing men, thoroughly abashed by their surroundings. With 
the members of the House mingles the general public, 
which always swarms on the floor during the hour imme- 
diately preceding the assembling of the House in formal 
session. Rural constituents linger in the immediate vicin- 
ity of ‘‘their Congressmen,” as they are pleased to call 
them; and busy suides, decorated with big nickel-plated 
badges, point out the faces and figures of the contestants 
in the recent fight for the Speakership to bridal couples 
who are here to ‘‘do” the National Capital. 


} 
pe 


new 
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At ten minutes before noon, a deputy sergeant-at-arms 
announces from the rostrum it front of the Speaker’s desk 
that the House must all but members; but 
the rule is not carried out very literally on the first Mon 
day in December, because, in the multitude of strangers, 
it is hard for the officers of the House to pick out those 
who are not members and who are not entitled to remain 

With the partial clearing of the hall the members begin 
to settle down at desks. Most of the old members take the 
seats they occupied in the last Congress with any 
idea of preempting them, but 
familiar. It is very seldom, in the lottery of seats, that a 


be cleared of 


not 
because they are more 
member is fortunate enough to secure the one which he o¢ 
cupied before, if it was in a good location 
(Concluded in next number.) 
-~e< 

ATO omy a 

MAGGIE TULLIVER. 
(The Prize 
LIKE a Flemish or Dutch genre picture, like a creation 
of Jan Steen’s or Van Ostade’s, Magyie Tulliver stands 
figure among the ordinary 
in the true but not accepted use of the word 


Essay.) 


out the central and attractive 
and vulgar 

people whose lives mingle with those of the dwellers in 
Again, 
pictures, 
portrayals of the 


the red-brick house, close by the mill on the Floss 
like a Flemish picture, or 
are the natural, tender, 
events in Maggie's lift 


rather a long row of 
delicate 
She is daintily winsome, and 


and 
as 
fresh and sweet as the cowslips that in springtime must 
have made gray old Dorlcote Mill seem set in the Field-of- 
the-Cloth-of-Gold. 

Can you not feel the strong, fresh, north-country wind 
blowing, feel the chill softness at the early spring sunset, 
and see the red-brown sails dipping on the distant sea, as 
we stand near Maggie, on the old stone bridge, watching 
the restless wheel, that first February afternoon 

What a transgressing but lovable little 
with her impulsive and honestly brave, forgiving and un 
selfish nature. Why is it so delightful to read of what we 
all know and all feel in this daily life of ours? Philos 
ophers say that all knowledge is only recollection—and 


maid she is, 


it 
seems to the reader of this strong book that he must some 
the 
running with her dog by the side of the brin 
tossing back her long, dark hair “ 
Shetland pony.” 

One is impressed the first Magzgie’s he 
hunger and her need of love; her affectionate 
disposition seems to have been a constant torment to her- 
self from want of sympathy ; 
her father and Tom. 
in 


time have seen the little brown girl, with starry eyes, 


ful river, and 


in the manner of a tiny 


at with art 


as a child 
how ardently she centers her 
It 


his amusements, 


is so natural, her ambi 
be 
one feels quite sure her bravery 


love on 
tion to be Tom’s associate and to 
gin the studies Tom has; 
n 
his struggles over the Eton grammar and the labyrinthine 
tangles of Euclid. 

The mutual love and inarticulate understanding exist- 
ing between Ma 


was urged on by the thought that she could assist Tom i 





ggzie and her father, and the miller’s anxi 
ety and care for his ‘little wench,” are so touching and 
so natural. Maggie was a true daughter of her father, as 
Tom was son of his mother, and in her veins flowed the 


blood of that dead-and-gone 7 
himself for genial extravagance. 


always wishing she had done something 


‘ulliver capable of ruining 
As achild, Maggie was 
different when 
the opportunity had passed; a bitter sense of the irrevo 
cable was an almost every-day experience of her small 
soul. 

After the misfortunes at the mill, when no joy could 
enter that and anxious household, Maggie is thrust 
back upon herself; she hungers for a higher life, and can- 
not reconcile herself to her pitiful limitations; 
in the dearth of all nutriment to that happiness s 


sad 


she tries, 
»ynatu 
rally craved by the young, to make life a penance and to 


find in mystical religion a substitute for affectior She 
dreams over “* De Imitatione Christi,” that book of which 
Fontenelle said: ‘‘The most beautiful book that ever came 
from the hand of man, since not from his hand came the 


Gospel.” 
She tries to take refuge from a world that answers none 





of her longing desires, in a systematized self-denial, which 
shall satisfy her starving imagination. Now she thinks 
she has solved the secret of living—resignation and self 
abnegation—and she adopts the solution with the enthusi 
astic impulse of her ardent nature. It is too great an 


effort for the eighteen-year-old girl, and it rather increases 
that self-observation to which it offered itself nti- 
dote. 

But now another conqueror appeals to her intellectu: 
nature—Philip loves her, and for the first time her life 
Maggie knows the happiness of being sympathized with in 


as ana 


feelings; she is so lonely and sad, and it is 


that hungry need of love 


and 
lovely to be loved 
in her nature. 
When she kissed Philip, at their first parting in the Red 
Deeps, she must have felt the invisible hovering of that 
later love, Death.’ Her affection for Philip 
appealed to her intellect and imagination, but with Ste 


tastes 


is strongest 


“strong as 


phen’s love for her she comes at last to sound the strong 


est chords of her high-strung nature. Do we ask why Ste 


phen attracted her, when there was so much to forbid her 
thinking of him ? Alas for the perversity of human na 
ure !—what reason can a lover give for his passi hat will 





not seem absurd to him asking? The affinity of choice is 
beyond the sphere of reason 
Stephen’s influence gains ground daily, and 


seems to yield to that fatal row with a mixture of longi! 





and reluctance ; Stephen pleads his cause with all the elo 
quence of passionate despair, while ‘‘ Love in her eyes sits 
playing” (alas for Philip’s old song !) 

Magzgie’s whole life seems to prepare us for the m« 
dramatic dénouwement. The true inspiration of love cor 
in a mingling of rapture and agony, and to one of Mag 
gie’s yielding temperament first Love holds sway, the 
Conscience whispers “ No.” Through stormy ites she 
enters the school of error and repentance, and she re 


nounces happines 
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sanctifying motive she p | 
unselfish human love, ar 
man.’ 
Read as one may, nothing but gor cal y 
this erring, loving we in, for the author, a 
said, gives us “le a single line, ar ‘ 
epithet = 
Maggie Tulliver inculcates in us the ‘ 
thinketh no evil.” The world judges harsh t 
and motive are known to that higher author 
court good Dr. Kenn pleads Ma e's cause 
childhood’s days, so now higher home 
take her part.” 
** GOLD-MARI 
16 East Haverl ‘ 
Law ( M 
SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTES'1 
IN this contest, a all es, the 
a number of compet " \ a not ¢ 
the rules, and whose ¢ i conseque D 
acquaintance with the w ket | ¢ 
were some who sent in th Say ritte 
did it in pencil, and 0 
paper. Others, again, w the SA 
perusal, while there were quite a few w , 
names ogether As a matter of fact, t 
received was unsigned, and of ¢ irse could 
So, a me competitors forgot to prepa ij 
or else put a two-cent stamp o packag ght 
a pound. Others wrote ‘‘ Conte nm the ! 
of ‘‘ Maggie Tulliver,’’ and as a consequen ! ¢ 
lost their way among tl inswers to the he | 
tion. Others there were who broke out int q 
forgetting that an essay plies prose nd Be <¢ 
others took occasion, under cover of an essay on M 
Tulliver, to air their views on things general and ‘ 
ture in particular Not a few asked irreleva j 
and sought advice on ¢ matters r else , 
poem for in opinior ts lite y me 
shall always be most happ uswer any ques I 
also to give advice—even to read poems f the Ti 
me at the proper time ut I cannot undert 
the midst cf a contest Ame 1 should ha 
some of those essays were ft ed Son é ack 
the envelopes so tig! that the sight of e& pac 
called the agony infl d by tigl boots. © 
not more difficult to ope Others, ag : 
tightly as surgical bandages er were, lea g the pag 
in such an obst itely Bi 0 that 
flattening them out per Botl . 
applied to every sheet to keep straigl i 
hand be relaxed 1m el up flew tl 
round the other like a thing t n 
thoughtfully pinned the pages together i: i 
the pin ran into your ger wl you soug 
the manuscript from the envy pe, and « I 
essays type-written on scraps of paper so sn that 
would slip out at a touch and fiutte t he fl ( 
anything be more tactless Bi Vithal, it n 
that the essays as a whole were excelle col ' 
and, what is rarer still, clean and neatly folde« 
THE R 
-2e@« 
FUNNY MONEY 
PRESCOTT, his ‘Conquest of Peru,” make 
of the fact that in place of money as an art 
change, a certain number of cocoa bear vere 
bags and exchanged for articles of merc} d I} 
speaks volumes for the appreciation of this ! 
product by the native Peruvian. For a long time tl 
of coffee and tea threw the habit of cocoa dr ng 
tirely in the shade, but of late there has come to p ‘ 
wonderfui reaction in favor of the latter beve 
quite likely that this fact is siderably due h 
proved meth of n ifact r ntec M ( 
Houten and emplo by | successors, Van H x 
Zoon, who are, by far, the most successful mat vet 
of pure, soluble powdered cocoa in the world 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
To induce our subscribers to Renew tl 
Subscriptions, we make the following unpat 
leled offer, good for the Month of December 


ONLY: 


For a Cash Renewal of $6.00 we will 


George Elio 


t's 


Wor 


ks, 


Six Volumes, 


give 


Of four hundred pages eacl ound i 

with gilt sides and print i 

calendered paper 

The following constitute this superb edit 
of George Elio s complete WOrks 

ADAM BEDE THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
LAS MARNER ROMOLA FELIX HOI M 
DLEMARCH. DANIEL DERONDA SCENES 
CLERICAL LIF} THE SPANISH GYPS\ | 
LEGEND O} UBAL THEOPHRASTI SUCH 

These 6 Superb Volumes t B 
Books—either 2 Novels mor 4 i Ne 
and a Standard Work, such as \ Histor 0 
the United States in Our © | e ( 
Standard Works and 52 copies of ONCE A WEE] 

ll for $6.00 

And for $7.00, Cas ! Advance, Geor 
Eliot’s Works, 6 Volumes Boo 
a Book a week tl ~ first ( N ( 
second weet a St wmMaara W \ H 
torv of the United States in Our Own Ti 
third week, a Nove i rt Ve BK 
of Poetry, Biograp! Trav the 
eethet { 2 copies of ONCE A WEEK 
37.00 Cas n Ac ( 
ers who ‘ Rex U! SuUDS | 
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CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


WOMAN'S 





any \RETH J. THOMPSON, the “Mother” of the rs mee — forming unions and interviewing kings 
: an ens. 

bapadladl ee ee ee ae against * “Miss Anna rdon is assistant superintendent of the 

the ealoons in Ohio, which Began at Hillsboro, is Gat juvenile department of the W. C. T. U. She is a contrib 

State, De a 1878, and from which was developed utor to the Union Siqnal, and an active, able worker 

ity, seat order. She is now an aged lady, but still qi, Miss Frances E. Willard’s private secretary. 

nay vee, wed revered hy hep ameciaten. fae & Mrs. Mary Allen West is the editor-in-chief of the 

the daughter of the late Governor Trimble, of Ohio, and Union Signal. She is also secretary to the Board of Di- 

wife of Judge Thompeon rectors of the W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Eliza D. Stewart, also known as “ Mother” Stew- Mrs. Mary Torrence Lathrop, of Michigan, is one of the 
art, is a native of Piketon, Ohio, She first became an act- Jost distinguished ladies in the order. She has been head 
ve worker in the temperance cause in the year 1872, as of the W. C. T. U. in Michigan, and by her efforts has influ- 
leader of the Women’s League for the Enforcement of the enced ‘legislation. ‘She has taken. (See a past, an in- 

Adair Law. Her subsequent visit to Great Britain resulted tensely active part in the temperance movement in that 

formation there of the British Women’s Temperance state. She has also been prominent in the Woman’s For 

Association She is a granddaughter of Colonel John eign Missionary Society. 

Guthery, of Revolutionary fame. She is high in the coun Mrs. Sallie Chapin, of Charleston, S. C., is known as 
s of the W. C. T. | the author of a work of fiction called ‘Fitzhugh St, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose famous record during (),ir,” a tale of the Civil War. She has been called the 

the late war on behalf of the wounded, recalls the deeds of “Southern Gail Hamilton, and her work in the South on 

Florence Nightingale, was a Miss Rice, of Boston, and has behalf of the W. C. T. U. has been productive of great re 

pioneered the cause of the W. C. T. U. in Massachusetts. cuits. 

She devotes much of her time and influence to the promo- Mrs. Sarepta M. Henry has long been a prominent 

tiun of the interests of the Order upon the lecture platform figure in the W. C. T. U. in the State of Illinois, and has 

ud elsewhere been superintendent of the National Training School for 
Miss Julia A. Ames is assistant editress of the Union Temperance Workers of the order 

sugn the official of the W.C. T. 1 She is also Mrs. Downs is president of the W. C. T. U. in the State 

national superintendent of the Press Department of of New Jersey. She has been prominent in the movement 

the order She was the first woman who induced the y 


great dailies of Chicago to open a de partment devoted to Mrs. Susan Fessenden is president of the Massachusetts 
W.C. T. U. news For some years she has been a specially W.C. T. U., and is well known in that State as a temper! 
valued assistant to President Frances E. Willard ance advocate. 
Miss Esther Pugh, treasurer of the W. C. T.U., isa Quaker Mrs. Clara Hoffman is president of the order in the 
udy, and the daughter of a Cincinnati newspaper proprie- State of Indiana. She has been identified with the tem 
or. She has long been an active and indefatigable worker perance agitation from its earliest days in that section, and 


the ranks of the order; and, under the 
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U., has made the circuit of the 
traveled 
hundred thousand miles and held meetings in every corner 


cause 


WEEK. 
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over a 


worker in 
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intern 
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f business should 
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man ule act 


responsibilities, she has proved equal to every emergency Mrs. Henrietta Monroe is another energetic 
She was early identified with the crusade at Waynesboro’, this great cause.—(See page 5 
() 
Mrs. Caroline Brown Buel, corresponding secretary of 
I ti al W.C. T. I s of Massachusetts, and 
scended from old New stock Her husband 
was kille the Civil War. She was originally corre When #aby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
SIx dinw se retar f th Stat of Conne i are she : 
I y cretary é a ‘ f mnec t cut, where she When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
rendered valua st ce The national convention of ba Aimed. 
‘ " ; The: » ~C . ss, she ch x to Casto 
Ww. C. T. U., held in Boston in 1880, elected her to her When she became Miss, she clung 
l SIT} When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
M ] M. N. Stevens is president of the W. C. T. U 
of the State of Ma and also assistant recording secre- 
tary of the national organization. She isa lady of much — 
energ 1 ability —] = , 
aoe A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Mrs. Matilda B. Carse is a prominent member of the , } lity tl : f , 
‘ . : : N every i0callty 1ere 18 an Opening for a tive 
WwW. ¢ EE. Ss resides in Chicag¢ She s 2 @ ' 
r. U. She re hicago. Sh conduct the make money by giving exhibitions with a Magic 
I ince Temple, a department of the W.C.T. U. which or a Stereopticon to Sunday Schools, Academies, 
stribute Mite Boxes”? throughout the country, and Audiences, Lodges, Societies, Families, etc. 
hus collects considerable money. Shesendsa ‘‘ Mite Box ”’ , All ong tg on _— —— ng .. 
: , rop into the old-establishec 10use O Me 
every one who nits her the cost « stage, tw ; ~ so . . 
: sey a a Nassau street, New York, who is the largest 
Her address is 145 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago urer and dealer in this class of goods either in 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 
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chart ges d youe exhibit it to tocol oe nds ar 


For 30 da In order to introduce our CRAYON 
PORTR AYTS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send us a good photograph, or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourself, or any men ber of your 
family, living or dead, and we will make you one of our 
finest CRA YON PORTR AITS. pi ‘ot charge, 
d use your influence -o a us future orders. Cuf 
your name and a 























t new ! wrapt ack of photor, so we can 
ships rtrait accordingly ‘Tanquerey Portrait Society, 741 De Kalb Av., Brooklyn, NeW 
REFERENCES: Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., and Commercial Agency of R, DUN & CO, 

W" YING BELLS." Matrimontal Paper, We. De VARIETIES 
t 4 ising { e sndents secur 
parr Box 25:29 1 Mass MAKRIAGE CEREMONY AS TOO 
OFTEN PERFORMED 
CLERGYMAN (to lady}—“ Wilt thou take 
this noble - mansion - carriages -jewels - self 
wi once for or wheeling - Bathchair - flannels - pillows- and 
' ft tions, which will be sent free to | all-appliances-for-the gout to be thy wedded 
tres pon application. J. B. CRALLI cap . 
& CU., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ husband 
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‘ E WATCHES, BICYCLES 
sree oader “ 
$7.99. fore you 
RIFLES $2.00 € Powel aC EMENT C 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cineinnati, 0. 
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PLAYS:' Dialogue " Speakers, for School, 

t ‘. r. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON. Publi he Pe Chicago. 
LAD Y 's MONE Y! 
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FREE. Addr amy ooo Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, Mich, 
5a Fringe Fevers $ ete. be aaa with 
N LY 
25: ruse. LUMSUS, ORDO. 
NDs for ture “The Pretty Typewriter,” t 
ns I Sch 816 Broadway Y. Mentior 
r 

pens t 4 we and tly disabled soldiers, % 
] lays’ ser ‘ EB. F rook, late [ S. Sanitary 

Cor asic 69 William St., N. ¥ 


‘IT will.” 

Clergyman (to gentleman)—‘ Wilt thou 
take this bale-of-cotton-Muscovite-chignon 
Grecian-bend-and-high-heeled-shoes to be 
thy wedded wife ?” 


“} will.” 


Orleans re 
referring to 


containing the 


A POLITICAL orator in New 
“crowded histor al by 


iron coffin of De 


cently 


‘the Soto, 


gold trumpet presented to that illustrious 


by Queen Victoria.” 
fool!”’ exclaimed an intelli- 
‘Queen Victoria wasn’t born 


discoverer, 

‘Why, you 
gent auditor, 
for mor’n two hundred years after De 


died, an’ give 


Soto 


how could she him a gold 


trumpet ?’ 


She left it to him in her will,” solemnly 


replied the orator 

BREECHES OF TRUST. Pantaloons on | 
credit 

A HINT To MOTHERS.—Treat your babies 
kindly, but not cordial-ly 

NATURAL DENTISTRY.—The most natural 
way of inserting false teeth:—Gum them 
n, to be sure ! 


and the beautiful natural lustre of youth it leaves on the 
unaffected by 


A, 


, i the world 


a 
Ci 


> NOTHING 


nited 


(VoL. VII, No, 9 
THERE is seed-time, and afterward harvest. Do not 
think that everything can come at once. Possess your 


Do not expect impossibilities, but sim 
ply the possible, for which proper efforts have been made. 
Patience is not in conflict with enthusiasm. The one is 
co-partner with the other. Neither will get far without 


soul in patience. 


the other. Together they are invincible. 

in its 

early stages 

can be cured 

by the prompt 

use of 
5 

Ayers Cherry Pectoral 

it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 

aids expectoration, 

and hastens 

recovery. 
J. C. Ayer & Co. 

Lowell, Mass. 

NONE would desire to inspire another with selfishness, 


or malice, or ill-nature, or revenge, or any other evil pas- 
sion. Yet, if we possess and retain such characteristics in 
ourselves, no effort of our own will can prevent us from 
infusing them into those with whom we mingle. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast KE xpress trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 


I'he fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore aud Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 


Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Kast and 
West run via Washington “ 
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suggest a 
suggestion that 


KIND thoughts will 
not been demanded 


ter not to repeat something is one that should never be 
disregarded 
FoR upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
or other causes. An old and well-tried 
cents a bottle. °° 
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remedy. Twenty-five 
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Every shade of hair is produced by the IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR, 


fectly harmless. 


to 


Refuse 


the P. 


itti, ¢ 
all substitutes, 


0., New York. 
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Russian, 


Salt Water, 


It is 
per- 


hair defies detection. 


or any other baths, and is guaranteed to be 


Ladies should send sample of hair or call and have it Regenerated 


‘leopatra, 


Valti 


as they are 


free, 


Sold at $1.50 
Imperial Chemical Manufacturing 


or any other shade, and $3.00. 


dang 


erous 


Ladies having spoiled their hair should consult us. 
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tg how A earn $3000. wn localitic 
they live. I will also — the situation or « mplo yment 
maar to learn. I teach you F All ages. Sure success for every 
worse cO- particulars FREE. Why not write to-day’ Address 

‘ALLEN, Box 1122, Augusta, Maine. 








STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 

Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
ete., thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail. 
7 years success. A Trial son and ar ig free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





IT’S WONDERFUL! 


‘“*‘The New Treatment” for Ca 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 3u 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted, 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO..710 BROADWAY,N.Y 


-_——— 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 
circulars which we send Free 
will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now. 
Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co. 
Boston, Mass, 


EAR. « 


method sent with ey s toall parts. 
Pp: mes opt mailed free EVANS, M.D 
Boston. 
ae reat remedy—without doubt the greatest discovery of 
the age.’’—Loston Heralc 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mame. JULIAN’'S SPECIFIC 

is the only unfailing remed 

for removing permanently all 
annoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
from face and body, without 
injuring the skin, which neith- 
er torturous electricity nor any 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can accomplish. Call or 
address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 
East 2th street, New York 








DR. EVANS’ PHOSPHOR 
OZONIZED AIR cures Deaf 
Buzzing 


ness, Catarrh, 
Noise s, Foul Bre ath, Asth 
ma and ( ‘onsumption. New 


Explanatory 
, 226 Tremont 
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Send this amount for book containing a 
words and music, complete. HOME UR- 
LISHING CO., Box 391, C eas, ill. 


{0c 












of Voice, Hoarseness and 
all Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 
at night, performing its work while the 
atient sleeps. Sent by maii for One 
Jollar. Testimonials and a treatise on 
“The Throat and Its Ailments,” 
free to all sending 2c. stamp for postage. 


P25 
Mention this paper. The Physicians’ Remedy Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


3 Suggestions fo: Xmas 





Amateur Photo Outfits instructive. 
Scroll Saws Amusing. 
Magic Lanterns Inexpensive 


Send stamp for Il. Catalog of above goods, 


THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
269 & 271 State St., Chicago. 





00DS JDELIVERED FREE wituins 
Ww per cent. F ents. 


bee ENG MANU F’6. con * WAZ. ETO! . PA. 












direct to consumers at 
manufacturers’ 
prices 


and save all interme- 
diate dealers’ profits. 
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ARFIELD TEA‘: 


comes 
ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache: re. 


results 
<tores the Complexion: cures Constipation. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Se alp and Complexion. The 
ears’ experience e sale at 













treatment, sent 

le sipt vet 10c.; also Disfigure 
Mente like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
~ Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 
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| Man's brief ¢ 


| With 8-sounding 


| age, was at a gentleman’s house one 








a 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New Vork City. 
Consulta*ton free, at office or by letter, Gpensam to ® p.m ls 


ONCE 


OF MAN 


adown this 


DESCENT 


und bootless journeying 


THE 


vale of tears 
Reminds me of the 
hood’s years ; 
For, 
He starts out filled with confidence 
ready 1, 
At least to him it seems 2 be, though really scarce 


numerals we learned in child- 


» the race al- 


begun : 

speech and daring deed he tries 
his name to score 

rhter blazonry than ever man be-4 
nor & 


In bolder, brig 
Yet 


soon, if 5 misjudged him not, stimate 
him wrong, 
His world-6 soul reminds him that this life i 


for long, 


His 7-ly prospects seem to him in quite a shaky 
state, 

As he ponders o’er his ways he groweth less el-8, 

And satur-9 becomes, and sad, concludes his day 
is past, 

Gives up his breath, and eke the ghost, and comes 


to 0 at last 
Indianapolis Journal 


VARIETIES. 


AN elopement which recently took plac 


near Cartersville, Ga., was thus announced 
by a local paper:—‘‘ And behold, as thx 
grand luminary of day rose in the eust 


and threw his rays of splendor over the 
works of Nature, and sparkled in his daz- 
zling beauty as he glided upward, the cher 
ished pet of the household had vanished 


whither, no one knew. But mere conject 
ure was enough to solve the matter. Her 
| flight was beyond the limits of the State; 
and, once beyond the State’s jurisdiction, 
she became the bride of the one to whom 
she had plighted her vows without the 


knowledge of papa 


WHEN is it right to take any one in ? 
When it rains. 

FARMERS sow wheat; their wives sow 
tares. 

A WESTERN man advertises for a ‘‘self 


supporting wife.” 
THE worst of men can make home happy 
by keeping away from it. 


THE Mormons think their extensive matri- 
monial experience entitles Utah to become 
one of the “ United States.” 


“Pa, what can I do up here in the coun 
try unless you get me a riding habit 
“Get into the habit of walking, my dear.” 


A BRIGHT little boy, about four years of 
even- 
ing with his parents. The gentleman gave 
him acouple of new dimes. He laid them 
on the table, and, putting his finger on one, 
said: ‘This one lam going to give to the 
heathen, and the other one I am going to 
keep myself.’”’ He played with them a 
while, till one of them finally rolled away, 
and he could not find it 
“Well,” said the gentleman, 
which one have you lost ?” 
“Oh,” said the I have 
I was going to give to the heathen.” 
How TO PRODUCE 
in hot words. 
A MAN THAT OUGHT TO BE 
—A one-legged soldier. 


A Perfect Hebe. 


“my lad, 


boy, “ lost the one 
A COOLNEss.—Indulge 


RE-MEMBERED 


She was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
creature, Nothing could have been added to |} 
enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- | 


ration, and was an object of worship. This is 


the universal result of the use «! 


v./Glenn’'s Sulphur Soap. 


sallow 
pimples 3 clear 
the complexion 


It transforms the most skin in 
diant health 3 removes 
face of freckles and tam 3 cives 
an indescribable brillianey, and lends to 
every young lady a charm of person which 


makes her 


ADORABLE. 
All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER. 


s the 


Glenn’s Seas will be sent by mail for *” ‘ on for 
one cake, 5 cts. for three cakes, by N. 

CRITTENTON,. Sole fis Fuiton 
Sreest. New York City. 


Proprietor, 





Pou bs PEOPLE, would you like to earn $25 
oe Af; athens. V rite us; we will tell 
ne N 


you now. T.W.CO., Oswego, N.Y, 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Three Months 7 pensmont with full directions sent 

ay mail for ONE t or, names pac kage 
Medicine and paw i nlars for 2-cent si 

JACKSON MANU Pa. cO., COLU MBL Ss. O. 
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e r ~ Male Trade, 
LY l y 1 (This is ur Fall pun.) 
C Send 
ius your name ona 
do : I tal card and we w 
” pre yh me of 
Not quite a matchless light, FALL SPECIALTIES, 
- ° o. 1.—Our $15.5 
for you do require a match No, 2.—Our $16.50 0 
coat. sent € erywl f 
. 4 U. $i nail or ¢€ 
to light it; but the process scens. Full line i pent 
= i . goods always sent for 
of applying the match is the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 
matchless and n Address all} Plymouth Rock Pants Co 
' AW mailt Headquarters 11 to tlic 
mistake. In short, @ae& We have seven stores in Boston and a st w 
inate n, Dp, ‘ ~ ig Ms. bond , Day ‘ - 
. . ock ». Richmond sirminghan i 
our easy _lightin; Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y.. Macon, Ga., Mempt 
o . me vashville. er Dallas, Tex Augu 
. . Javenport wa, ( uml Ga Galvest x 
device is an unsur- Waco, Tex, New (iieans, La. in, I 
(penta. Ga ae che ter e.. i , Concord, N i 
Montgomery la Ww aven Spring 
passed advantage. M eae Ne wate. L. ar hyarbo “y ttage City, Nat tuck 
S Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San A 
tomo, Tex 
Send fcr our A B C book 
eC Plymouth Rock Pants Co 
Craighead & Kintz ( 7 ' 
Barclay St,, N.Y. imcorporated Capital, $1,000,000. 











PATENTS. PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
terete OF A terval, 


ATTORNEY -AT-LMAW, 


Washington, D.C. 
| VIq AND STEREOPTICONS 
RNG 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
rae ror Home Amu 
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Entertainments for pleasure, or P 220 E PAC n AKING MONE ) 
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McALLISTER, we 9! ian, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Open Face 
FREE! 





w $4.00 EACH, 


re 
all sending cash order at 


“(led FREE OF CHARCE, 







FREE ‘TO. “examine AND. WEAR, 


you of one cent 


ty cio FREE TO 


ve foolish furnish funds for 








EXAMINE.” 2, rest 700 











ghroweh such 1 Ay SENDING OUT AN At CLASS 
OF COODs; a adh 7oe thet | 
pon het. a vedic th orders con 
protect myself in an infinite 4 
TO SEND ONLY 7 TEN “cents! ASK YOU 
prsoebion) pabey aa ge Segre t th rtisem as 
** guarantee of good faith y wp Rupees hice 
AND SIMPLY EXAMINE| AND WEAR THE 
WATCH WHEN SENT. ,,<2"! * i ; 
WRITE TO-DAY! Siep nad SeUEEE coe ee read advance casi order, ehough I avi Send 


remittance by Post Office Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft, and address all communications and make orders p payable to— 


(Cut this out and send with your order.) W. S.SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 


RRYS TRICOPHEROUS 
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HAIR 
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SKIN. 











Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from thescalp, prevents baldn pray thi air, 
and causes the hair to grow Thi¢ k, Softand Beautiful, In- 
fallible fi curing eruption s, diseases of theskin, glandsand 

Pad Sggege ote aling cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
+ 1} Druggists or by Mail, Geta, 
I BAnciay & York. BASCv-1ah. ane) 8 


PENSIONS! rox. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
| who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 


ess ane 


10.9 44 Stone St., New 














| HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 

DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. gehen PENSIONS INCREASED 

| Comrades: Place your claims in our hands at uh ike. Ifyo ive a 

| claim on file, you can draw 4“ pension under the New Law ar then co uplete the old ela m For r ire 
atthe Front during the war and I'wenty Years exy cain the prosecution of Sold s’ Cla ; has 





placed us in the front rank of rel ind sucessful at ys. BE SURE to write us if yo any 


information on the su ADVICE FRE rs and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMITTA é& Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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L'See apenas auton? $85.00 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 








© CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 





Pill! 
its wonderful 
Sick Headache, Con- 
Nervous | 
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| There is nothing that may | 
not happen to a thin baby. 
There is nothing that may 













. e 
not happen to a man who is $ C 0 F OA 
. . e > 
losing his healthy weight. , 
; ”» $ Best & Goes Farthest. 
We say they are ‘ poor. : ‘ 
“\Samivel, my boy, 
| They are poorer than we at | $ {tegovaguerrelt 
4 xr mother - 
| first suspect. : oNoobia dike Wan 
| Hovten’s Cocoa, 
Do you want almost all | $ eae 
| ° \ Sticks to his rum 
| that is known of the value of : And water. iad 
° . ro, min the 
| plumpness told in a way to | § Maeve butt after 
4 (All, Samivel.” 


WELLER, SENIOR. 
The Standard Cocoa of the e World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better te for tae: Nerv es & Stomach. 


‘Perfectly Pure. 


commendto you CAREFUL LIV- } 

ING—and Scott’s Emulsion of 

cod-liver oil if you need it. 
A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


The most eminent acme Analysts 
Doctors, certify that 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
(a secret of the firm) highly develops 


, 132 South sth Avenue, ” 


26 aroma of the cocoa bean. 





not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either 
wou TEN & ZOON 106 Reade Street, New ve 
7 r 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, ¢ 


Mention this publication, 





IWAN HOUTEN'S' 


digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 


a 
Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 11b.Cans agrit 4 


Re He enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed 
Prepared only by 
Van Houten & Zoon, Ww eesp, Holland. al. @ 


L406 £444446640%4 
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Claims 


© A SPECIALTY. 





PENSION 


Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated. 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 18 Years EXAMINER U. S. Pension Bu 


reau. 





Soups, Ete. D. i. MURPHY 
One pound equals forty-five pounds of or : 


prime lean Beef 


P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 








Send for our book of rece ipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


A CHANCE 








“PARTED BANG.’ 
Made of natural CURLY 
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to introduce — os ary com 
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| WIL LIAMSON & ri 0., “4 N. “th St., Philadciphia, Pa. 





hair, guaranteed becoming to 
ladies who wear their hair 

parted, $6 up, according to size 
and color. Beautifying Mask, 
with prep’n, $2; Hair Goods, Cos 
metics, &c., sent C.O.D. any- 
where. Send to the m’fr for 
illust’d Price-Lists. Ee. BUR N- 
HAM, 71 State st., (Central Music Hall) Chicago. 













“LADY AGENT clear from #25 to 810 

ly selling our ce pet brate 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSET 
territory given and satisfaction gué urantes ed 
150 other popular styles to se lect from. $3 
free to Agents. Catalogue and terms free. L 


er 
d MME. 


Exclusive 


Over 


EWis le 


SCHIELE & CO., 498-500 Broapway, N 
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WHEN YOU SER THIS ADVERTISEMENT Write to us ~ 
once for our new 1891 CATALOGUE, Organ or P iano.4 


The ot rsof> 
the world-famed y a renowned artis 
A CHAKMING SOU VENIR. 
Iilustrated in faney colors by a 


CORNISI new process. 
have determined to intre rduce 
ORGANS AND PIANOS their matchless be 8 
lready sold, 


oT the civilized world where notalr 


ret the that e: ad in view, beg leave to submit the fol! 
offer —which is the most liberal ever made — fi ur the 













@ genuine bargain and a good thing whenever they see it. 


e offer you oes first-class, brand new, High Grade, 

Meviy Designed, $75.00 PARLOR ¢ ORC CAN | al 

fered for Church or C hape use when de st 
sty on a our Newly Invented and Patented 

Sto as ection, for the ast ets. low price of 

Style No. 16, sw ERT HOME 0 


ps, 8 

ts Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double 
Octave Couplers, New Tone Swell, 
Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 
, improve ments,making a Complete Par: 
lor Organ, specially warranted 10 yrs 


S oncens and INSTALMENT PLAN 


A PURCHASER ‘When not convenient to pay all cash, we are willing to sell on 


ments. perience of a co geo of a Century,” coupled with ample capital, enables us 


ake b tte er terms than any other house in Ar ere are many tem a. o- a. ah that are never care ed 

‘ . ~ sponsib! e advertisers, but this old Established and Reliable Hi ORGA AND 

} | OmMP AN Y carry out their contracts to the letter. We refe —- ae Hiese Watkconl Bank 

yu »sit thousands of dollars every day, to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is 
better, to t 


happy purchasers all over the world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their 





CU ee ee 


san 
OUR NEW PIANO CATALOGUE Pima po aaa ro trean eave 1 6100.00. a 


ce, upon the easiest instalment plan in the world 





) sell youa first-class piano, at factory 


POSSESS SCSS ESS SS SESS E5553 5 55 5 8S 

) WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. We have onemillion 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of construction for our fall and holiday trade. Orders shipped 
) same day as received. No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you money. Write at once. 
CeeEEE 
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sideration of the ‘American Pub! ic, who always appreci =m 


} A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


Pe Ota art er 








TO-DAY 


[oats] WASHINGTON, cst 









CORNISH & CO. 








For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s lar Soa 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’ *—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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